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SILENT MUSIC. 


Melodious silence reigns from hill to hill, 

For there may be sweet music without sound. 

The wistful autumn, gold-and-russet gowned, 

Doth all our souls with rythmic feeling fill; 

On winter days, when all is bleak and chill, 

And each bare limb is with a snow-ridge 
crowned— 

In that white prospect melodies abound— 

Strains we hear not, but which our senses 
thrill; 

On still spring days, when buds bedeck the 
trees, 

And bright green leaves shine through a 
blossom storm, 

And in the listless, dreamy summer days, 

Nature is rich with silent harmonies. 

Beauty is music, in whatever shape 

It smiles on us in nature's mystic ways. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Premier Derentzer of Denmark an- 
nounces that the first reform measure of 
the new cabinet will be the extension of 
municipal suffrage to women. Norway 
has just given tax-paying women munici- 
pal suffrage, and Denmark is now prepar- 
ing to follow. Thus one nation after an- 
other joins the procession. 





Dr. Fernand Deschamps, secretary of 
the Sociological Society of Belgium, who 
has come to America to investigate woman 
suffrage, spent this week in Boston. He 
talked with officers of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association and of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
and secured a large supply of literature on 
both sides. 





Dr. Deschamps has made as full astudy 
of the question as his limited time in this 
country permitted. He has visited Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah and Kansas, and 
questioned governors, clergymen, lawyers 
and prominent men and women in differ- 
ent walks of life. He has also talked with 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, 
Mrs. William Jennings Bryan (Mr. Bryan 
himself being away from home), and with 
other well-known persons. He regretted 
greatly that the President’s assassination 
made it impracticable for him to talk with 
Roosevelt. Dr. Deschamps has addressed 
letters to thirty professors of sociology in 
different colleges and universities, asking 
them their opinion of the movement in 
America, and of the kind of women who 
are actively engaged in promoting or op- 
posing it. But his chief interest has been 
in the practical workings of equal suffrage 
in the enfranchised States. Dr. Des- 
champs says he was rather opposed to 
suffrage for women before he went West, 





but that he now feels much more favor- 
ably inclined to it. He finds that it has 
by no means abolished all social evils or 
brought in the millennium, but that it 
has had no bad results whatever, and in 
some respects has done good. He does 
not think, however, that the women of 
Belgium are yet educated up to it. An 
authorized interview with Dr. Deschamps, 
giving an account of his experiences and 
conclusions, will appear in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL next week, 


oe" 


The women appointed to represent the 
State of Washington on the board of com- 
missioners of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion have had a curious and interesting 
experience, The Legislature, in appro- 
priating money for the commission, voted 
that Mrs. Barr and Mrs. Hidden should 
“act in conjunction with the other com- 
missioners in collecting an exhibit of art 
needlework and other exhibits,’’ and that 
their ‘‘expenses should be paid’’ But 
the male commissioners decided that the 
money provided by the appropriation was 
no more than they needed for themselves, 
and they informed the ladies, by resolu- 
tion, that ‘‘no money would be expended 
upon either the expenses of the women 
managers or a woman’s exhibit.’’ Ex- 
Secretary of State Allen Weir was indig- 
nant. He declared the women were legal- 
ly entitled to all that the bill provided for 
them, and he undertook their case before 
the courts without pay. The lower court 
decided that the women were entitled to 
have their expenses paid. The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court, which 
sustained the decision. But before the 
women could start for Buffalo, a special 
session of the Legislature was called, to 
amend an important bill passed at the 
previous session. The male commission- 
ers, who are all politicians, made a trade 
by which, in return for their votes to help 
carry certain bills over the Governor’s 
veto, they secured enough votes to repeal 
the section of the appropriation bill 
which provided for the expenses of the 
lady managers. Query: Would these 
‘‘politicians’’ have taken this action if the 
women among their constituents had had 
votes? 





A UNIQUE OCCASION. 


In the long years when the State re- 
fused education to girls, save that of the 
most rudimentary kind, the Christian 
church came to their relief. While there 
was no stint in the facilities for the edu- 
cational training of boys, and had not 
been for nearly two centuries, Mayor 
Quincy of Boston declared in 1829 that 
“the funds of no city could endure the 
expense of a high, classical school for 
girls.” The churches of the day, espe- 
cially in New England, took a larger view 
of the capabilities of women, and either 
founded or assisted in founding ‘‘semina- 
ries’? and ‘‘academies’’ for girls, in the 
best of which the curriculum was equal 
to that required for admission to college. 
This fact should have some weight with 
those who are constantly contending that 
Christianity is the foe of women, and are 
solicitous that woman suffragists should 
subscribe to this belief,—which would be 
a grievous blunder, 

One of these denominational ‘‘semina- 
ries,’’ founded by the Baptist church, but 
open to all women students, was located 
in Charlestown, now annexed to Boston. 

It was discontinued when the State es- 
tablished high schools for girls, with a 
curriculum equal to its own, which would 
then have admitted to college. During 
its whole existence its alumne had never 
held a reunion. Classes had held reun- 
ions, but it had never occurred to the 
many graduates of the institution to call 
a general rally, not even when the semi- 
nary was disbanding. The class of 1851 
held its golden anniversary this year, and 
invited all graduates and former students 
to join them. They advertised exten- 
sively, and an energetic committee carried 
on a four months’ correspondence, search- 
ing for old school-mates. They received 
over 400 responses, from China, Burma, 
Natal, Luzerne, Switzerland, Honolulu, 
and other remote places, and from most 
of the States and Territories of the Union. 

The day for the reunion was the sad 
September 19, at the Parker House. It 
was not possible to postpone the meet- 
ing, and instead there was a change of 
programme. It was an all-day affair, and 
the morning was given to the renewing of 
old friendships and the forming of new 
ones. Luncheon followed. Then came 
the calling of the long roll, prepared under 
every imaginable difficulty. It reminded 





me of a roll-call that I heard after the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, when a Wisconsin regiment 
that went into battle with about 800 men, 
could muster only 57 who were unharmed. 
It was a pathetic gathering to look upon, 
although everybody was cheerful. 

They were returned missionaries, teach. 
ers of Indiars and Freedmen, authors, 
translators, principals of girls’ seminaries, 
matrons of institutions, philanthropists,— 
mothers and grandmothers of clergymen, 
missionaries, professors in colleges, scien- 
tific men, men in government service, and 
hard-working teachers. All were elderly 
or old,—women with dim vision and dull 
hearing,— worn with the work of life, that 
had not wholly obscured their early come- 
liness,—trained to a high ideal of service 
for the world, who had lived up to it un- 
flinchingly,—women whose ages ranged 
from 60 to 92 years,—all talking hopefully 
of the future, glad of the new day that 
has come to women, and all radiant with 
gratitude to their deceased Alma Mater, 
for what it had done for them, I grad- 
uated from the Seminary in 1838, and was 
the earliest graduate present. We lingered 
long together, for few of us will ever again 
see each other’s faces, singing the old- 
time hymns, and reading from the old- 
time seminary paper we formerly edited 
in very sophomorical fashion. Then stand- 
ing close together, with hands joined, we 
sang ‘‘Auld lang syne,’’ and adjourned 
forever—as old classmates. 

After a short recess we came together 
again, and while the bells were tolling and 
the funeral services were in progress at 
Canton, Ohio, we held our ‘‘memorial 
service,’’ and put ourselves in touch with 
the sorry heart of the nation. Naturally, 
we spoke of the private and domestic life 
of the late President, and of his beautiful 
character as a husband. Here wasa man, 
at the head of a great nation, full of am- 
bition, eager to win the applause of the 
people, his hands over-full of work, and 
his brain of schemes to carry out his care- 
fully laid plans, but never too busy to re- 
spond to the need of a delicate wife who 
had dropped into invalidism a quarter of 
a century ago. Many a husband in public 
life would have lacked courage to take his 
wife to table, and seat her beside himself, 
for her better protection, as did our late 
President. ‘It would be a violation of 
table etiquette!’’ But he subordinated 
etiquette to the need and happiness of the 
woman he loved so mightily, putting his 
strength always to the service of her 
weakness, his mental clearness to the aid 
of her sometimes confused senses, sharing 
with her every pleasure, and opening to 
her new vistas of enjoyment inthe future. 

As we discussed this rare lover and 
husband, we thought and said that it is 
time to supplement the training of girls 
for wifehood with an equally large and 
thorough training of boys for husband- 
hood, It is almost totally ignored now. 
Are the duties of husbandhood so slight 
and easy of right performance that no 
preparation or training is necessary? Are 
the qualities and aptitudes that go toward 
the making of a good home more normal 
to young men than to young women? Are 
they as certain of success as is the bird 
when she begins to build her nest? It is 
time to make a change, since enlightened 
motherhood must be complemented by 
enlightened fatherhood, if the best results 
of family life and the right training of 
children are desired. We promised our- 
selves and each other never to forget the 
day we had spent together, and then jour- 
neyed our divergent ways, all facing the 
sunset, but sure of a glad awakening on 
some beautiful to-morrow. 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, 





MRS. CHANT IN BOSTON. 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant called at 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office this week, 
bright and blooming. She has travelled 
24,000 miles since she landed in New York 
on June 29, and has lectured at eighteen 
Chautauquas in seventeen different States; 
yet she shows not a trace of weariness, 
and seems quite ready to go on speaking 
three or four times every day. To-mor- 
row she will preach in Norfolk, Va. On 
Oct. 12 she will sail for England, and as 
soon as she arrives she is to preach in the 
largest chapel in Liverpool, that of Dr. 
Aket (Baptist)—‘‘a pulpit where no petti- 
coat ever waved before,”’ as she expressed 
it. 
Mrs. Chant has lately been the guest of 
Mrs. Coonley Ward, at Wyoming, N. Y. 
While there she preached in the Methodist 
and Baptist churches, and spoke at the 
memorial meeting held in the Presbyte- 





rian church for President McKinley, ex- 
pressing an Englishwoman’s sympathy. 
Our readers will be interested in her poem 
on the assassination of the President: 


HUSH! 


Hush! The sound of a voice has gone— 
Gone from the autumn day. 

The world-choir misses the note of one 

W hose hymn was hushed ere the singer won 
Time for his noblest lay. 


Hush! and hearken awhile to hear 
If from the gates afar 

Reaches the listening, straining ear 

Heavenly welcome chanted clear 
’Twixt portals held ajar. 


Hush! ’Twas sudden, swift and straight, 
The thrust that silenced him; 

He so kindly, so good, so great— 

He the target of devilish hate? 
God! how our eyes grow dim! 


Hush! In the splendor of noontide, cold; 
’Mid a nation’s heart-warmth, chill; 
Prone head haloed in martyr-gold— 
Saint and martyr like them of old. 
‘Done be the Holy Will.” 


Hush! lest our trembling branch of palm 
tustle too loud, and break 
Death’s lone silence of healing calm. 
Safe on time for the Great Day psalm, 
God shall bring him awake. 


Hush, oh, hush! weep soft, and pray. 
W hat was it laid him low? 
Who was it shed his blood that day, 
Blocked the road of his blameless way ? 
Woe to the murderer, woe! 


Hush, O nation, and drink the cup 
Filled with tears to the brim! 

God is lifting the nation up 

Nearer the feast of heaven, to sup 
Joy after grief with Him. 


Hush! There was too much noise and din, 

Shouting, and stress of war; 

Love in the guise of a traitor’s sin 
Showed her palace, and drew him in, 
Gave him shelter her courts within, 

Where the Peace Angels are. 

Hush! 

Mrs. Chant has been giving four lec- 
tures at the Chautauquas: ‘America 
Seen Through an Englishwoman’s Eyes,”’ 
“The Old and the New Woman,” 
“Through the Blockade into the Belea- 
guered Greek Camp,’’ (illustrated with 
slides,) and “In Bulgaria in Winter 
among 30,000 Armenian Exiles.’’ It is 
hoped that she will give the first of these 
lectures at the opening Fortnightly of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A. on Oct. 8. 

Mrs. Chant said: ‘I have enjoyed my 
American trip greatly, but the crowning 
pleasure was a fortnight of Paradise at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium in Michigan, 
conducted by the Seventh-Day Adventists. 
I found there the most delicious feeding I 
ever had, and I could say grace with a full 
heart, because nothing had been killed, 
nothing had groaned or bled to make that 
meal,’’ (The vegetarian restaurant at 17 
Bromfield Street, Boston, is a branch of 
the same institution.) Mrs. Chant spoke 
of the peaceful and beautiful spirit that 
pervaded the sanitarium, and of the de- 
lightful people she had met there. Among 
these was Mr. Crittenton, who has found- 
ed so many Florence Crittenton Homes 
in memory of his littledaughter. ‘I have 
a rooted contempt for religious palaver 
and squash, but there was none of that 
about Mr. Crittenton,’’ said Mrs. Chant. 
She also spoke with enthusiasm of the 
work that the Rev. Jasper Douthit is do- 
ing at Lithia Springs, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Mrs. Chant has promised to write some 
articles for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL giving 
an account of those features of her Ameri- 
can trip which especially interested her, 
including Battle Creek and Lithia Springs. 

‘*How are all your children?’’ we asked. 

‘*Exceedingly well and bonny. I had 
such a delightful shoal of letters from 
them this morning!’’ she answered. ‘A 
little troupe of philanthropic young wom- 
en, made up of my girls and seven others, 
has given more than fifty entertainments 
for the poor in London, Several young 
men help them, one with a beautiful bass 
voice and one who plays the piano exquis- 
itely. They give in costume the Sea- 
Gulls’ Dance, the Song of the Snow-F lakes, 
the Daffodils’ May Dance, and other action 
songs which are very graceful and beauti- 
ful, and delight the children of the 
slums.’’ 

Mrs. Chant spoke sorrowfully of the 
war in South Africa, in which three of 
her nephews and her only brother have 
fallen. She grieves for the sufferings of 
‘*those poor brave Boers,’’ and says that 
their destruction means the sweeping 
away of the protecting barrier between 
civilized South Africa and the swarming 
native hordes of the interior. She said: 
‘‘We have burned down our hedge, and we 
shall have to take the consequences.”’ 

Mrs. Chant will be in Cambridge next 
week as the guest of Mrs. J. Herbert Saw- 
yer, at Riverbank Court. She has a few lec- 
ture dates still open, and will doubtless be 
overwhelmed with applications for them. 

A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mxs. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT will give 
the Newport Hospital a new building as a 
memorial of Cornelius Vanderbilt. This 
will enable the hospital to provide at a 
moderate cost private rooms for the poor- 
er patients who may need such accommo- 
dation. 


Mrs. MARTHA C. CALLANAN has left 
20,000 to Booker Washington's school at 
Tuskegee, and $1,000 to Mrs. Sarah Whit- 
ney in trust for the Woman's Standard, 
the organ of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association. Let our friends remember 
the WomaAn’s JoURNAL in their wills. 


Mrs. ELLEN A. Ricnarps, cf Boston, 
led the discussion at the convention of 
the American Public Health Association 
held in Buffalo, with her paper on ‘*Bac- 
teriological Sections.”’ Dr. Eliza Mosher, 
of Michigan, and Dr. Helen Putnam, of 
Providence, were also on the programme, 


PRINCESS FREDERICK AuGuUSTA of Sax- 
ony, who will one day be Queen of Saxony, 
is taking the regular course as a trained 
nurse at the Lutheran hospital in Dresden. 
The princess is said to be particularly in- 
terested in the ambulance work and “first 
aid to the injured.” 


Miss ADELIA Fox is in charge of a 
‘social settlement’’ which has been estab- 
lished by Berea College in a mountain 
neighborhood in Kentucky known as Nar- 
row Gap. She lives in a log-house, with 
a ‘“‘church-house’’ in her yard, where a 
sewing-school, singing-school, and other 
activities are carried on for the benefit of 
the mountaineers. Shootings and other 
disorders are rife in the neighborhood, but 
Miss Fox and her work are unmolested. 


Mrs. MAry Morton KEHEw has again 
failed of confirmation as an overseer of 
the poor in Boston, to succeed Mrs. Edith 
P. Wolcott, resigned. Mayor Hart has 
sent in her name to the board of aldermen 
three times, and each time the aldermen 
have refused to ratify the nomination. On 
the last occasion the division was strictly 
on party lines, the six Republican alder- 
men all voting for Mrs. Kehew and the 
seven Democratic alderman against her. 
The importance of having women on the 
board of overseers of the poor can hardly 
be overestimated, and if the aldermen are 
determined not to accept Mrs. Kehew, it 
is to be hoped that the mayor will keep on 
sending in the names of women, until one 
is found upon whom he and the aldermen 
can agree, 


Mrs. HERMAN MYNTER, wife of one of 
the physicians who ministered to the 
wounded president, is a member of the 
board of women managers of the Pan- 
American Exposition, a member of the 
fine arts committee and of the committee 
on education. She has been president of 
the Ladies’ Hospital Association, of the 
Buffalo General Hospital, and vice-regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mrs. Mynter is now secretary of 
the school visiting committee of the Buf- 
falo School Association, president of the 
Parish Benevolent Society of Westminster 
Presbyterian church, and a member of the 
Saturday class, the oldest literary organ- 
ization in Buffalo. During the Spanish 
American war, when the surgeon-general 
asked the Daughters of the Revolution to 
secure army nurses to send to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, Mrs. Mynter was made chair- 
man of the G. A. R. committee in Buffalo, 
and sent a large number of nurses to 
Washington. 


Mrs. W. P. THIRKIELD, daughter of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, and wife of the 
secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
gave an address recently in Grace Church, 
Dayton, O., at the anniversary of the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society. The 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Hnquirer 
says: ‘*The address was one of the most 
forceful and convincing that has been 
heard during the session. Mrs. Thirkield 
is the daughter of the heroic and gifted 
late Bishop Gilbert Haven, and she pos- 
sesses many of the characteristics of her 
lamented father. By a residence of many 
years in the South, by earlier life in New 
England, by travels in the West and on 
the Pacific coast, Mrs. Thirkield has gath- 
ered startling facts which she weaves into 
a chain of arguments that clinch and bind 
with the greatest force.’’ Another paper 
says: “Her strength of brain and voice, 
coupled with her self-possession, gave her 
easy mastery of her subject and of her 
large audience.’’ Mrs. Thirkield is a 
graduate of Boston University. 
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BUFFALO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. 


INDIANAPOLIS, SEPT. 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A series of five c inferences, held at Buf- 
falo by the International Council of Wom- 
en on consecutive Wednesdays, closed on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Its object was to 
make a centre where the representatives 
of all the different Americas could meet 
from week to week in the interests of 
friendly Internationalism. 

The assembly hall of the Woman’s Ad- 
ministrative Building seats 150. After 
the first ‘conference this hall was well 
filled. 

At the first conference the president 
briefly summarized the history of the 
Council movement in this and other coun- 
tries, and explained its application in 
local councils. This was followed by an 
open discussion. 

The Commissioners of Canada and of 
the States of Central and South America 
represented by independent buildings on 
the Exposition grounds, were requested 
to place announcements of the weekly 
conferences in their buildings. All the 
countries graciously assented, and thus 
the International Council had the aid of 
the foreign Commissioners. Through the 
influence of Mrs. Hauenstein, chairman of 
the Committee on Publicity of the Wom- 
en’s Board of Managers, notices of the 
conferences were, from week to week, in- 
serted in the official programmes pub- 
lished and sold on the grounds, In this 
way the official recognition of the Pan- 
American Exposition was secured, 

The character of the audiences was in- 
dicated by the fact that during the five 
weeks over which the conferences extend- 
ed, there were registered among attend- 
ants over 300 presidents of local societies. 
This class of auditors came particularly to 
obtain information which would enable 
them to organize local councils or aid in 
this work. 

At the second conference, Mr. Thecdore 
F. Seward, secretary of the Golden Rule 
Brotherhood, and Mme. Von Finkelstein- 
Mountford spoke. Mme. Mountford is 
vice-president of the Council for Palestine, 
and her address inspired every listener. 
Mr. Seward, the able and enthusiastic 
secretary of the Golden Rule Brotherhood, 
whose primary object is to secure unity of 
action among all bodies of Christians, 
and between Christianity and Judaism, 
recognized in the International Council a 
Golden Kule sisterhood. It was hoped 
that addresses might be secured from 
women of the different South and Central 
American States in Buffalo, or, in the ab- 
sence of women, from the men commis- 
sioners. In many instances imperfect 
knowledge of the English language was 

an impediment, but in all cases where 
commissioners were unable to speak, they 
sent letters expressive of cordial interest 
and desire to have the women of their re- 
spective countries organized in National 
Councils, and so brought into touch with 
the women of other countries through the 
International. Some notable addresses 
were made by the representatives of other 
countries. Senorita Mercedes Mota, an 
honorary member of the Board of Women 
Managers, and professor of poetry and 
rhetoric in a college for young women at 
Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo, presented 
an admirable resumé of what has been 
done for the education of women in Santo 
Domingo since the republic was estab- 
lished in 1844, Senorita Mota is studying 
our systems of education and the condi- 
tion of our women. 

Senor Pedro Henniquez Urena, also 
from the Dominican Republic, manifested 
a deep interest in the organized work of 
women. His ready use of French and 
moderate knowledge of English enabled 
him to represent admirably Senor Floren- 
cial A. Rojas, who wrote an interesting 
letter to be read at a conference, express- 
ing his wish to promote helpful associa- 
tion between the women of his own coun- 
try and ours. Similar letters were read 
from the Commissioners of Mexico, Cuba, 
Honduras, Ecuador, Peru, and Argentina. 

Senor Don Elliott Rourké represented 
Senor Julio Perez Canto, of the commis- 
sion of Chile, among all of whose members 
great interest was manifested. Few ex- 
hibits at the Pan-American have attracted 
more attention than that of Chile. Its 
educational exhibit creates surprise 
among North Americans. 

Admirable addresses were made by 
Senora Lusky, wife of Senor Col. Lusky, 
secretary of the commission for Hondu- 
ras. Senora Lusky, by birth a Russian, 
has the intelligence, intellectual ambition, 
and linguistic attainments which charac- 
terize hercountrywomen. A residence of 
twenty years in Central America has 
given her a close knowledge of the life of 
the women of that country. Her appre- 
ciative delineation of their national char- 
acter and habits was a charming feature 
of the last conference. Senora Lusky ex- 
pressed her conviction that a group of 
ladies, whose names and addresses she 
kindly gave me, will at once associate 
themselves with the object of bringing 





the different charities, philanthropies, 
and educational institutions now under 
the direction of women in the capitals of 
the Central American States into commu- 
nication with one another, and through 
the International Council with women in 
other countries. Senora Lusky is aided 
in her enthusiastic efforts by her husband. 

Senor Teniente Juan S. Atwell, Com- 
missioner General for Argentiua, counts 


among his intimate friends at home in | 


Buenos Ayres, Dr. Cecelia Grierson, to 
whose efforts the National Council of Ar- 
gentina is due. He expressed great pride 
that his country was the first among 
South American States to organize a Na- 
tional Council of Women. He made an 
admirable address, expressing sympathy 
with the objects of the Council and hoped 
that friendly Internationalism among all 
Pan-American States may be strengthened 
by the movement. 

The commissioners from Costa Rica and 
Porto Rico attended the conferences and 
assisted in collecting information as to 
the domestic and civil position of women 
in these countries. Among the fine let- 
ters received was one from Senor Albino 
R. Nuncio, chief of the Mexican Commis- 
sion. Dr. José Zubiaur, delegate from 
Entre Rios, and a member of the Commis- 
sion of Education in his own country, 
visited the Bureau of Information and 
manifested a keen interest in promoting 
International friendliness through increas- 
ing acquaintance amoug the women of our 
different countries. He was deterred 
from speaking only by illness. Dr. Zubi- 
aur has come to the United States to in- 
spect our system of education, and with 
keen intelligence, large culture, and sym- 
pathetic spirit he will be certain to see 
what is best and most helpful in our 
methods, 

At the last conference the Commissioner 
from Argentina presented to the president 
of the Council, in behalf of the women of 
his country, a beautiful national flag. 
The banner is enriched by the coat of 
arms of the country exquisitely embroid- 
ered. This particular piece of embroidery 
has won the gold medal at the Ex position, 
and to the eyes and hands of North Amer- 
icans, who are less carefully trained than 
our South American sisters in these fine 
arts, it seems incomparable, 

The Honduras Commission, notwith- 
standing the division existing among the 
States of Central America, sent a banner 
of the united Republic, bearing the five 
stars which represent the equal repub- 
lican States united in one constellation. 
In presenting this banner the statement 
was made that, although it has not at all 
times represented an existing condition, it 
does represent the abiding ideal of pa- 
triots among all the free republics of Cen- 
tra] America, who are working for a union 
under one general government. 

Much dependence was placed upon Can- 
ada, whose National Council is one of the 
strongest, and is generously recognized by 
its general government. Mrs. Adelaide 
Hoodless, who has been active in Council 
work in Canada since its beginning, made 
an admirable address on the educative 
value of Councils, local, national, and in- 
ternational. At the conference a cordial 
telegram came from Lady Taylor, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Canada, 
Other Canadian speakers were expected, 
and Mrs. Emily Cummings, corresponding 
secretary of the Canadian Council, had 
been announced for the last conference; 
but in her place came a telegram of 
regret. 

Alaska, though one of our own Territo- 
ries, seems more remote than most for- 
eign countries. Mr. Jackson, Commis- 
sioner from Alaska (also president of the 
Geographical Society of Alaska), and his 
wife are both deeply interested in the 
Council movement. Mrs. Jackson was in- 
vited to present the condition of native 
Alaskans, particularly of their women. 
Mrs. Jackson spoke out of knowledge, 
having travelled over five thousand miles 
in Alaska, and studied the condition of 
the natives with intelligent sympathy. 
Her account of the mineral and agricul- 
tural resources stimulated pride in every 
American present. In discussing the con- 
dition of the native races, she said: ‘‘Can- 
ada takes care of her native races, but our 
government neglects hers.’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson think it important that Alaska 
shall be regarded as a Territory at present 
valuable, and that the character and con- 
dition of the natives shall be known to 
our people. The Alaskan Commissioner 
invited all the Council members and sym- 
pathizers from all countries to visit the 
Crane collection of Alaska curios, which 
are shown ina private exhibition room in 
the Alaskan Building. These include 
ivory carvings, paintings on ivory, mats 
and baskets of grasses, wood fibres, and 
animal sinews. These mats and baskets 
are finer, more elegant and artistic than 
even the beautiful wares of Italians and 
Japanese. 

The conferences were marked by nu- 
merous pleasant episodes. Although ar- 
ranging and presiding over these meetings 
involved a journey to and from Buffalo 





each week, the effort seemed manyfold 
repaid by the increase in interest among 
different peoples whose representatives 
were thus cunvened, and by the opening 
of numerous new avenues for continuing 
this acquaintance. 

One of the pleasant surprises at the 
Council headquarters was a visit from 
Mme. Van de Moer, an active worker in 
the National Council of Holland, who was 
a speaker at the conferences held in Paris 
last summer, and also a constant helper 
at the Bureau of Information. Mme. 
Van de Moer has come to this country to 
study social conditions. She brings to 
her task a cultivated mind and trained 
habits of observation and analysis. 

Another reminder of the conferences of 
1900 in Paris was M. Guerrand, Deputy of 
Concordia, a society for international 
studies and correspondence, Its objects 
are so harmonious with those of the In- 
ternational Council that whatever pro- 
motes the interests of one must necessar- 
ily promote those of the other. To this 
M. Guerrand testified in a brilliant and 
witty speech at the third conference. 

In concluding this summary of a work 
of uncommon interest, I make public ac- 
knowledgment of the generous aid ren- 
dered by Mrs. Alembert W. Moot, and 
Mrs. Charles F, Kingsley, the former 
chairman of the Committee on Clubs and 
Organizations of the Women’s Board of 
Managers; the latter a member of that 
committee. Both are women of rare in- 
telligence, breadth of mind, and active 
sympathy with progressive reforms. Both 
attended every conference, and in every 
way gave their support -to a movement 
which they were pleased to say they con- 
sidered an honor to the Women’s Admin- 
istration Building. 

The Bureau of Information has been 
kept open through September. Mrs. 
Frances Davis Baker, of Buffalo, known in 
clubs and artistic circles as a conscien- 
tious and capable worker, has been in 
charge of the Bureau from eleven to 
twelve o’clock daily. All visitors to the 
Pan-American who would like to secure 
more information about the Council, par- 
ticularly about the International form of 
its work, are invited to register at the 
Bureau, that information may from time 
to time be sent them. 

May WriGcut SEWALL. 

Pres. International Council of Women. 





LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Sept. 9, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

. My three weeks in London have 
been about equally divided between sight- 
seeing and providing myself with warm 
winter clothing. The sight-seeing might 
go on indefinitely. London is a wonder- 
ful place, but not acharming one, Yet I 
must say that I have had more comforta- 
ble accommodations and better food here 
than anywhere on the continent,—and bet- 
ter than I expect to have after leaving 
England until I return to my own cottage 
on the Maine seacoast. 

We are lodging just opposite the British 
Museum, and have spent several hours 
there. It is a wonderful collection of all 
sorts of things. The Assyrian Rooms I 
found especially interesting. But galler- 
ies and parks and museums do not make 
very interesting gossip. 

Just now the great topic of the day is 
the attack on President McKinley. There 
is universal horror and shock at such an 
anarchist outbreak on America. While 
there is real interest here in his condition, 
there is still more in the messages and 
telegrams from European _ potentates, 
What this or that one said comes nearer 
to home interests. I realize more and 
more how fortunate the United States is 
in being rid of European neighbors and 
European ingrained conventionalisms. I 
hope we shall get out of China, and that 
the Philippines will not entangle us with 
them. The ocean is none too broad as a 
division. But I wish we could manage 
our cities as well as they do here in 
Europe. E. B. 


>_>? 


QUEEN WILHELMINA ON REFORM. 

In her recent speech from the throne, 
Queen Wilhelmina paid special attention 
to the subject of social reforms. Her 
majesty said there was a manifest deteri- 
oration of moral and material conditions, 
demanding legislative attention. She urged 
revision of the law bearing on the observ- 
ance of Sunday rest, legal and more decid- 
ed protection of the moral character of 
public life and of the people, and a more 
effective repression of public gambling 
and drinking without infringing individu- 
al liberty. The speech has been well re- 
ceived by the press and the people, and it 
is generally believed that it will havea 
good effect on the public morals of her 
country. In this connection it may be 
said that her people as a whole are well 
behaved and law-abiding, as the world 
goes, but no doubt she sees room for the 
improvement she seeks to bring about.— 
Boston Herald. 





COLLEGE WOMEN IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some criticism of our college women 
has been made recently by an English vis- 
itor to this country. She is sent by her 
government to Japan on an educational 
tour of inspection, and en route has visit- 
ed some schools and universities in this 
country. She criticises the frivolity of 
college women, especially of women in 
coéducational institutions. 

It is always hard for a woman from one 
country to thoroughly know and appreci- 
ate the types of another country. She 
comes at a great disadvantage, especially 
from a country like England, where edu- 
cation is so largely a matter of govern- 
ment control, to a country like this, 
where it isa matter of town, city, State, 
or private endowment. 

It is doubly hard for an English woman, 
with her clearly-defined English class tra- 
ditions, to understand and appreciate our 
lack of class traditions and apparent free- 
dom, I use the word “‘apparent,’’ for the 
freedom of collegiate institutions is al- 
most everywhere to-day a matter of at 
least student government, although seem- 
ingly so untrammeled,. 

The criticism mentioned embodies the 
idea that a great reaction has come 
against coéducation in a country which is 
its very home. It hardly seems as if the 
American situation could have been thor- 
oughly examined by one making this 
statement. There is certainly no decline 
in the numbers enrolled in coéducational 
institutions in this country. Because 
separate and codrdinate colleges also 
flourish and grow so remarkably, is no 
reason for saying that coéducation is on 
the wane. This is a large country, with 
widely varied types of education as of all 
other industries. I use the word ‘‘indus- 
try,’’ as Mr. Rufus Choate said, in an ad- 
dress delivered before a large English 
school, that “education is the chief indus- 
try among the American people.”’ 

The English visitor mentioned above 
said that “finding a strong reaction 
against coéducation,’’ she immediately 
set about to discover the reason therefor. 
She niively remarks that women who go 
to college have not quite the same reasons 
as men, and take more time for social en- 
joyment, forming an element somewhat 
opposed to hard work—that they are 
really frivolous. That is said doubtless 
in all sincerity, but it really seems strange 
to have this accusation brought against 
American girls in coéducational colleges. 
It is such a new grievance! For years we 
have heard in this country the arguments 
all advanced on the other side of the 
question. It has been said that women 
are so conscientious, so faithful, so prig- 
gish, in fine such ‘digs,’’ that it is not 
safe to match them against men because, 
while the men are away at their foot ball 
and base-ball games, their rowing match- 
es, etc., the women are burning the mid- 
night oil and ruining thetr health and 
carrying off too many honors proportion. 
ately, because of their excessive and un. 
due zeal in work. To a member of a col- 
lege faculty, who has heard all the pros 
and cons of this much-discussed question 
for many years, this English estimate of 
‘frivolity’ on the part of coéducational 
women seems somewhat refreshing, even 
if it be an unjust and unwarranted 
opinion, 

It is very easy and natural to make a 
mistaken estimate. In the first place, 
there is a very great difference between a 
group of English college women and of 
American, when seen in large numbers in 
either lecture halls, main halls, or social 
life. This difference is heightened by the 
fact that our colleges and universities 
draw from different types of families in 
all communities from those represented 
largely among college women in England. 
And furthermore, the fact that English 
students are so much older accounts for 
much in a superficial impression. Most 
collegians among women in England have 
already either taught, or are preparing 
expressly for some definite work in the 
teaching profession. This statement was 
made by the head of Somerville College, 
the largest and oldest of Oxford’s colleges 
for women, in explanation of some ques- 
tions asked regarding the women stu- 
dents, during a visit to Oxford and its 
colleges for women. A college education 
for women has not yet become, by any 
means, so common a thing for the daugh- 
ters of the wealthy and middle classes 
there as with us. While the expense of a 
college education is in England quite as 
great if not greater than with us, at Ox- 
ford the accommodations given in all the 
colleges for women, except Somerville, 
which is the best representative, cannot 
compare for comfort and luxury of living 
with those given in our American colleges 
for women. In Oxford, the single room 
which must be used both as a sitting- 
room and bedroom is the common thing. 
These bedroom studies strike an Ameri- 
can college woman as depressing. 

Another circumstance which may mili- 





tate against our American coéducationa} 
women, and indicate, in appearance at 
least, a lack of interest, is the very differ. 
ent system followed in university ang 
college work in this country and in Eng- 
land. In our colleges and univerities the 
work in coéducational institutions is a} 
carried on in the same lecture halls and 
class-rooms by young women and men to- 
gether, day by day. The young women 
have been accustomed to this association 
in recitation since their earliest days in 
the public schools, and there is to them 
nothing unduly solemn or awe-inspiring 
in such association. In England, the 
young women carry on the greater part of 
their work either separately or in small 
groups of young women, with women 
tutors, and only go to the lecture halls 
where young men congregate, for special] 
work and a limited number of courses, 
Then they are always under the chaperon- 
age of some ladies appointed for that pur- 
pose. Chaperonage in an American uni- 
versity lecture hall would be a novelty, 
which most of us are proud to say is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Again, at Oxford, in the colleges for 
women, which, by the way, are all on the 
outskirts of the town, there must be very 
particular restrictions in a place whose 
main population seems to b® composed of 
the numbers of men students in the 
twenty-three or twenty-four colleges 
which make up that historic university, 
One is impressed with that fact, in read- 
ing over the rules that govern the student 
body in any of the colleges for women, 
The rules at both Cambridge and Oxford 
governing the women in college residence 
are simple, few in number, in all the resi- 
dence halls, but they are very explicit on 
this chaperonage question, as they need to 
be in such a community. Besides, the 
English mode of travel, of life in general, 
makes the chaperon a far more necessary 
element in the life of the young women of 
that country than has been so far consid- 
ered necessary in the conditions governing 
the simple mode of life followed in most 
of the localities where large coéducational 
institutions are located with us. But one 
finds to-day, even with us, hardly a col- 
lege community, whether coéducational, 
coérdinate, or separate, where social in- 
tercourse does not follow the same rules 
tacitly represented in any American fam- 
ily of careful precedents. 

The freedom and spontaneity of the 
life and education preceding college train- 
ing with us are apparent in the whole- 
some and hearty interest manifested in 
various directions by women college stu- 
dents, whatever type their college may be. 
This is as hard for an English person to 
understand as some forms of dry Ameri- 
can witticisms. 

English college women feel serious. 
They are, as yet, at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, denied the degree of the University 
on the completion of their work. They 
are still, so to speak, on trial before the 
public mind so far as a college education 
is concerned. In America, the college 
women are on a terra firma of equality of 
standing that gives a buoyancy pleasant 
to see. It has been well said by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, sent to visit our educa- 
tional system, that it takes England longer 
to find out that there is anything the 
matter with her educational system, than 
it does America to find out and right an 
educational mistake. 

A gentleman from Germany — Professor 
Miinsterberg of Harvard University—con- 
siders our colleges and universities as 
particularly representative of our Ameri- 
can people and their best possibilities. 
His words of praise for American college 
women are particularly strong! One can- 
not help feeling that he has had a fairer 
chance for studying typical college women 
than a person making only a hasty visit to 
merely a few institutions; than one, too, 
not altogether conversant with what those 
young women represent in background 
and purpose. Their previous experience, 
education, and training, their present out- 
look and future interests, are so far re- 
moved from those of the average English 
college women, that it is almost unfair to 
try to make comparisons. 

A college education is becoming in this 
country, more and more each year, a mere 
incident in the preparation for life, In 
England, a college education is so much 
an end-all or stepping-stone to definite 
future educational work that its propor- 
tions of value sometimes get unduly en- 
larged. American girls are taking a col- 
lege education more and more as the sons 
of English families take an Oxford or 
Cambridge education, as the necessary 
equipment for a life of culture and intelli- 
gent interest in all the questions of the 
time in which they live. English women 
impress one as taking a college education 
in asomewhat more serious, professional 
manner. Whether they get thereby a 
greater degree of resultant culture will be 
an interesting question for groups of 
future inter-collegians to settle. 

EMMA M, PERKINS. 
College for Women, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


T1LL THE Docror ComEs AND How To 
Hevpe Him. By George H. Hope, M. D. 
Revised and in large part rewritten by 
Mary Mitchell Kydd, M.D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1901. Price, $1. 


This is a very suggestive and useful 
book to have on band in emergency. 
‘Take for instance the very general case of 
ivy poisoning. How much suffering would 
be saved if at once the parts affected were 
bathed with strong alcohol, or still better 
with spirits of ammonia, commonly called 
hartshorn, The cause of the irritation is 
a certain acrid oil which pervades the 
plant and these simple remedies speedily 
relieve the patient. H. B. B. 


Joun GiLpArt. An Heroic Poem, by M, 
E. Henry Ruffin. New York: Wm. H, 
Young & Co. London: R. & T. Wash- 


bourne. Illustrated octavo. 1901. 
This poem is in that most difficult of all 
forms of metrical compogition, blank 


verse. It is unique alike in plot and ex- 
ecution. In plot because. while true to 
the Southern cause in the Civil War, its 
tragedy and pathos consist in the execu- 
tion of the hero by the Confederate mili- 
tary authorities for the crime of desertion, 
under circumstances that by any humane 
construction would have secured a re- 
prieve. Brietly the incidents are these: 
A young mountaineer, recently married, 
with the little home gladdened by one 
baby, feels impelled by sense of honor and 
love of country to volunteer in the Con- 
federate army. So, after making careful 
preparation of food and forage for his 
family, he rides to the county seat, joins 
the regiment, and in reward for his vol- 
untary enlistment is made color-bearer. 
A year later he is informed by a neighbor 
commissioned by his friends that the old 
parents have died, that the barn is burned, 
that his Ruth is prostrated by overwork 
and want, that 


“Hunger, want and death are at your door.” 
Frenzied with apprehension he seeks his 


commanding officer to get leave of ab- 
sence, but the guard bars his entrance. 


“What matters his permission?’’ thought 
poor Jobn; 


“He would not grudge me one short visit | 


home 
After a year of fighting.” 


And so: he watching stars, that night, beheld 
The eager color-bearer and his friend, 

As far they left the camp, in distance lost, 
And set their faces to the uearing hills. 


‘ . ‘ 

The last home-need now vanquished, loyal 
John 

Turned to that other 
seemed, 

And kissing Ruth, went to the battle’s front. 


call that sacred 


O haunting face! rest long and dwell 
In eyes that look their Jast on thee 
O trust! now taking thy farewell 

Of all thou never more canst be. 


Oh, stately crests! bend graciously 
Your beauty tu his clinging gaze; 
That look your homage shall not be 
Again through all your lofty days. 

John is coldly received, tried by court 
martial, and sentenced to death as a de- 
serter. He sends for his wife, who comes 
with her child just too late. 


Little John, 

Peering about the soldiers and their arms, 
Touching withtiny fingers swords and guns, 
Came to the nameless burden that was laid 
Before the open grave. With playful touch 
The fearless baby fit gers lifted up 

The awful drapery of death. Ruth sprang 
To chide her boy; and, drawing near, she 


saw 

The form and features of the unveiled dead. 

An instant’s anguished recognition came; 

Her search was ended and John Gildart 
found. 


There is much beautiful description and 
pathetic incident. The poem deserves a 
wide circulation, H. B. B. 


Our Lapy Vanity. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This is a striking story of modern fash- 
ionable life. The characters are varied 
and true to nature. The foibles of the 
people who call themselves and are called 
“society’’—the heartlessness of the rich 
and vulgar—the worthlessness of the 
costly trifles which absorb the lives of 
those who are not held by the iron grasp 
of necessity to the useful commonplaces 
which are the lot of the majority,—the 
failure of all external advantages to bring 
happiness,—all these are pointedly por- 
trayed. But in addition to these we have, 
in happy contrast, real merit. ‘The beauty 
of unselfishness, the charm of affection, 
the nobility of self-sacrifice, these too are 
depicted. No one can read this book 
witi out being made wiser and better. 
We wish its perusal could be made part 
of the education of our young men and 
women. The story is a plea for the per- 
manent values of love, duty, solvency,—in 
short of high character, simple tastes and 
noble living. Read it. H. B. B. 


JUSTICE TO THE WOMAN. By Bernie Bab- 
cock, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1901. Price, $1.25. 


This is a realistic story of a woman’s 
life from a woman’s point of view. It is 
worth a ton of moralizing-—the cruel in- 
justice of the rich to the poor, and espe- 
cially of men towards women is shown by 
a simple narrative. A young, confiding 
girl becomes the victim of a heartless vil- 
Jain, who deserts her and afterwards 
schemes to make her his mistress when 
she and her child are destitute. She re- 
jects his proffered bribe and begins an al- 
most hopeless battle with penury. The 
post ponement of payment for her work bya 
thoughtless and exacting employer brings 
her to the verge of starvation. She is 
eaved from suicide by a humane physician. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of tLe ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














Later on, the man who has ruined her life 
becomes a candidate for senator in a State 
where women are voters. The story of 
his wrongdoing comes to the knowledge 
of the Women’s Business Club. The 
members resolve to defeat him, and noti- 
fy him to that effect. Sooner than face 
defeat, the would-be Senator procures a 
marriage license and revisits his former 
victim. To his amazement she refuses his 
offer of marriage and tells him that her 
love is dead. He then resolves that money 
must elect him, and offers himself to an 
elderly society woman of great preten- 
sions who is supposed to be very rich. 
After marriage he finds to his discomfiture 
that she isafraud. He loses his election. 
Meanwhile the humane physician, who 
has been charmed by the poor girl’s hon- 
esty and courage in facing the difficult 
problem of ber life, becomes her lover, 
marries her, and adopts her child. The 
story is told with much dramatic force 
and spirit. It teaches a much-needed 
lesson in social ethics, H. B. B. 


THe Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1901. Price $1. 

This beautiful story is not to be classed 
with ordinary historical novels. It uses 
some picturesque phases of the revolu- 
tionary war and the exploits of Captain Paul 
Jones as the basis of a graphic picture of 
New England life at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The characters and 
incidents seem already as far removed 
and foreign to our present consciousness 
as the Wars of the Roses. Yet they have 
left their impress, and seem in the hands 
of a writer of genius like Miss Jewett, 
like househoid traditions recalled in after 
life. It is a delightful book. Only the 
multiplicity of publications has prevented 
it from achieving a wider popularity than 
it has already attained’ as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Mary Hamilton, the 
heroine, is a charming creation, and her 
pleasant portrait by Maria O. Woodbury 
is graceful and spirited. We commend 
the story as a vivid and truthful picture of 
colonial life and manners. H, B. B. 


JACONETTA. Her Loves. By M. E. M. 
Davis. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. Price, 85 
cents, net. 


The romantic name Jaconetta was an 
adaptation from the jaconet, a pretty 
cotton stuff of which the writer’s summer 
frocks were made. In her dress of that 
material the little girl wandered through 
the dreamy loves which came and van- 
ished. For instead of her “loves”? we might 
truthfully call them her disillusions, dis- 
appointments and miseries. Her first 
love at six years old was a brawny black- 
smith, her second the ‘‘One Wheel Sulky 
Man.”’ The third was little Johnny the 
Shoemaker’s Son, Next came Bella Claude 
and then Mr. Peter Driver, and then Lord 
Ronald Macdonald. But why prolong 
this catalogue of the objects of a child’s 
hero-worship? On this thread of youth- 
ful imaginings is woven a lively descrip- 
tion of Southern life before the Civil War. 

H. B. B. 





HUMOROUS. 


Couldn’t Tell.— ‘*Didn’t your mother 
know I was workin’ here?’’ ‘Well, she 
said you had a job around here, but she 
didn’t know whether you’d Le workin’ or 
loafin’.’’—Puck. 


Little Miss Beacon Street 
Sat in the window-seat 
Eating baked beans aud brown bread. 
here came a big spider 
And sat down beside her— 
“What a fine ‘Argiope!’’’ she said. 
—Life. 


No Appearances to Keep Up.—‘‘Didn’t 
you go away at all, Mrs. Dash?” ‘No; 
Mr. Dash said he was so well fixed now 
that we could afford to stay at home if we 
wanted to—so we did.’’ — Detroit Free 
Press. 


That Hired Girl Again.—‘'Do the Smiths 
keepa girl?” “No. They hire a good 
many, but they don’t keep them,’’—Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Usual Fate.—‘*What has become of 
that octogenarian who was telling us the 
other day how to live to be a hundred 
yearsold?”’ ‘He died at the age of eighty- 
two.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


On the Line.— Old Lady—Can you tell 
me, if you plaze, where I’1l get the Black- 
rock Tram? - Dublin Car-Driver Begorr, 
ma’am, if you don’t watch yourself, you'll 
get it in the small of your back in about 
half a minute.—Punch. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHEN TOMMY GOES TO SCHOOL. 


BY EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN. 


When Tommy goes to school, it takes 
Mamma and Kate and me 

To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 

Katie must find his coat and cap; 
I try to hear his rule. 

It’s always an esciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 

While Katie warms his rubbers well, 
And I must watch the clock. 

He eats his breakfast tirst of all, 
While ours is getting cool, 

It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Next Katie brings his handkerchief, 
[ tell him he'll be late; 
Mamma then kisses him good-by 
Just as it’s half-past eight. 
And Katie, buttoning up his coat, 
Says, “‘He’s naebody's fool!’’ 
It’s always an exciting time 
When fommy goes to school. 
— Our Little Ones. 


—-— 


ANNA’S GOVERNMENT LETTER. 








Anna Bailey was sitting quietly on a 
chair in her mother’s kitchen, a great 
gingham apron almost hiding her small 
figure, while her fingers deftly guided a 
knife round and round a potato which she 
held in her hand, There were more pota- 
toes in a large bowl which rested in her 
lap. This little maiden of eleven years 
was doing what she could to help. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Anna, suddenly, look- 
ing up from her work, ‘when Cousin Jen- 
nie was on board one of the warships last 
summer, she saw the sailors paring pota- 
toes for dinner on the vessel, and she says 
the parings were so thick it was fun to 
watch them. I don’t see any fun about 
it, because I think it was a dreadful 
waste,”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied her mother, as she flit- 
ted busily to and fro; ‘‘but I suppose no 
one ever taught those men that there can 
be wastefulness even in the paring of a 
potato,”’ 

‘“Well,’’ returned Anna, with a wise 
shake of the head, “I’ve been thinking, 
ever since I heard Jennie speak of it, that 
some one ought to tell them that the navy 
men could save money if they took thin- 
ner parings off their potatoes.” 

“What! Still thinking of sailors and 
the potatoes, Anna?’’? inquired Cousin 
Jennie, just entering. 

“IT was telling mamma about it,’’ said 
Anna, turning to her cousin, ‘Don’t you 
think, if some one would write to those 
sailors, *it might save the navy lots of 
money?”’ 

‘*‘Well, the Secretary of the Navy is the 
proper one to write to. Suppose you 
do it.”’ 

After this advice, Cousin Jennie, witha 
mischievous twinkle in her eye, stood 
waiting forareply. But none came, 

That evening the little Bailey girls were 
gathered around the large table in the 
sitting-room, each busy in her own way; 
for this was an _ industrious family. 
Amusement was printed on the faces of 
the older children, and an occasional low 
laugh was to be heard as they glanced 
toward Anna, bending earnestly over a 
letter which she was intent on writing. 
At length the little girl announced that 
her letter was finished, and she was going 
to show it to mamma, So, followed by 
all, she marched proudly out of the room 
to the one in which her mother and 
Cousin Jennie sat. The sheet of white 
paper was placed before them, and this is 
what they read: 

Mr. Secretary: My cousin was on the 
warship, and she said the sailors wasted 
the potatoes; and I thought, if they 
would take thinner parings, you might 
build a new ship. I am only eleven, but 
I can pare a potato without waste. My 
mother does not know I am writing to 
you. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t send that!’ cried 
mamma, in dismay, yet half inclined to 
laugh. 

‘“‘Why not, auntie? Let her send it,” 
pleaded mischievous Jennie. 

Mamma thought for a moment, and 
then, saying quietly, ‘Well, it can only 
find its way into the waste-paper basket,”’ 
returned the letter to Anna. 

But it did not find its way to the waste- 
paper basket; for, afew days after Anna 
had dropped it into the high mail-box at 
the corner of the street, a business-like 
envelope, with the Washington postmark, 
was left at the house. It was addressed 
to Miss Anna Bailey, and bore a number 
of red and brown seals. Inside there was 
a large piece of paper, which in heavy 
type told Anna that her letter had been 
received, had been sent to the provision 
department, aud been filed among the 
papers. 

Anna is very proud of having done what 
she considered a duty, and is equally 
proud of her government letter.—Sunday 
School Times. 





The Law of Married. Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably coucise.—Springflield Kepubli- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.— The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject | 


is hanoled with a delightfully unconventional 


freedom from the treditivnal solemnity of pro- | 


fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand 4 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
cette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal, ' 

The author has rendered an immense service to 


the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion | 


of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superticial student.—4oston ¢ ourier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to forma clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 


sachusetts women are under great and lasting | 


vbligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there ca» be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Kegister. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 


he has adv: cated, the w men of Massachusetts | 


and women everywhere, will rejvice in the ap- 


pearance of so able a champion.—American Law | 


Tufts College Medical 


Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

















HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


oung’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 





otel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 
Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Keacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazz s frontand side; grvve; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes f:om 
electric cars, seven minntes from steam « ars, one 
mile t» Dedham Polo. P. O. Box 1725, Boston. 


Adams House, 


BOsTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, °°*™sovuston “*? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. Al! leading electric car 
routes pass tie deor. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop 








To Real Estate Owners.. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active. faithful, and competent age: t to take 
charge of property, to collect rents. and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 


| school, and gives a liberal English course. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 





The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 


new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 


Huntington Avenue. 


EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


| 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. ‘ 


Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


§2nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 

Ciara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 

Ave.and 2ist St. 





School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 
| 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
_ Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway say the name Yellowstone 
| National Park is one to conjure with, 
| thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that woaderful Wonderland, 
| Next July the railways will make exceed- 
| ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
| example, 85 4.00 from Chicago, includ- 
| ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
| Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S, Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jieague map folder, you will see the 
necessity oy bnyi~g your tickets for return 
via the N P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


} NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1g91. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-first Annual Convention of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the M. E. Church, Old Orchard, 
October 2, 3 and 4, inclusive. 

Wednesday evening, an executive session 
for members of the convention only. 

The convention will open at 9.30 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, continuing until Friday 
noon, Oct. 4. Morning sessions are devoted 
strictly to business, and are open to the 
public 

A carefully prepared programme has been 
arranged for Thursday afternoon, and in the 
evening Mrs. Mary C. Q. Bradford, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, will deliver an address on 
‘*The Social Transformation.” 

All Suffrage Clubs in the State are entitled 
to representation by their presidents, one 
delegate-at-large, and one delegate for every 
ten paying members. These, with members 
of the Executive Committee, members-at- 
large, life members, State chairmen of de- 
partments, and all persons whose names ap- 
pear on the programme, are entitled to enter- 
tainment, which can be secured by corre- 
sponding immediately with Mrs. Fannie F. 
Fernald, Box 323, Old Orchard, Maine. 

Other societies in sympathy with our ob- 
ject are invited to send fraternal delegates. 

Round trip tickets to Old Orchard and re- 
turn have been granted over the Maine Cen- 
tral R. R. 

On this, the twenty-first birthday of active 
work along suffrage lines, let us have the 
largest and most enthusiastic convention 
ever held in the State. The women of Old 
Orchard will give us a royal welcome; it 
only remains for all others to do their part. 

Lucy Hopart Day, Pres. M. W.8. A. 
ANNE Burasss, Cor. Sec. 





KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association will 
‘be held in Covington, October 17 and 18. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will deliver an 
address each evening, and the programme 
will be otherwise interesting. All the aux- 
iliaries to the State Association are requested 
to send their full number of delegates, on the 
basis of one delegate-at-large, and one addi- 
tional for each ten paid-up members. 

The Covington friends have prepared to 
entertain all delegates; and those intending 
to go are asked to send their names as soon 
as possible to Mrs. Mary C. Roark, 420 South 
Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky 

Laura Cuay, Pres. Ky. E.R. A 
Mary C. Roark, Cur. Sec. 


——_ © 





NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirty-third Annual Convention of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Oswego, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1901. 

The success of our last year’s legislative 
work and the increase of our membership 
should bring us together on the beautiful 
shore of Lake Ontario with happy faces and 
hopeful hearts. Hotel headquarters will be 
at the Hamilton House, where a rate of $1.50 
a day for one in a room and $1.25 and $1.00 
a day for two in a room has been made. 
Private entertainment will also be furnished 
by the ladies of Oswego, and all desiring it 
will please write on an early date to Dr 
Isabel Macmillan, 30 East Oneida Street, 
Oswego, N.Y. 

The Executive Board meetings will be held 
in the parlors of the Hamilton House on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 29, and on Fri- 
day morning, November 1, at 9 o'clock. 

A reception will be heid on the first eve- 
ning, in order to promote social feeling before 
business becomes the order of the day. All 
but executive meetings will be open to the 
public, who are cordially invited. 

The speakers will be Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Miss Harriet May Mills, aud others to 
be announced later. Our honored and vet- 
eran leader, Miss Susan B. Anthony, has 
also promised to be with us. A special fea- 
ture of the grogramme will be the Question 
Box to be conducted by Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
on the last afternoon. 

Every County Club is entitled to send three 
delegates-at-large, and every local club is 
entitled to send one delegate, with one ad- 
ditional delegate for every fifty of its paid- 
up memberships above the first fifty. Clubs 
whose annual dues are not paid before Oct. 
25 will not be entitled to representation. The 
earlier calling of the convention occasions the 
necessity for earlier payment of dues, which 
have formerly been received up to Nov. 1. 
Please note this change if you are a county 
or local ofticer, and see that the dues are sent 
in on time. 

It is vital to the future success of our work 
that we shall have a large attendance at the 
convention, which is the one occasion of the 
year when we meet as a full delegate body. 
No earnest worker can afford to miss this 
meeting, whether a delegate or not. Its in- 
spiration and helpful suggestions will be 
invaluable. County presidents are urged to 
be present at the Executive Board meetings, 





where each one's advice is needed in shaping 
the policy for the coming year. A five min- 
ute reportis expected from each county pres- 
ident, giving the number of locals and other 
distinctive features of the work in her county. 

Those unable to attend should send their 
reports to the Corresponding Secretary be- 
fore the convention, that they may be print- 
ed in the Annual State Report. 

We shall ask, as usual, for pledges for the 
State work. However small the sum, it 
makes a basis upon which the officers can 
plan and execute. Will not each president 
ask her club to make this effort to strength- 
en the Association, and send a pledge through 
its delegate or in writing? 

Any club willing to invite the Association 
for the Annual Convention of 1902, will kind- 
ly present the invitation through its dele- 
gate. Any club desiring to entertain the 
Mid-Year Executive Conference is also re- 
quested to signify its wish. 

In case there are at the convention 100 
persons who have paid at least 75 cents each 
for their railroad tickets, and who bring rail- 
road certificates obtained of the agent where 
tickets are purchased, a reduced rate of one 
and one-third fare will be given. Every one 
should obtain certificates, in order to make 
the desired number, whether they wish to 
use them on the return trip or not. All in- 
tending to be present are urged to notify 
Mrs. Anna E. Merritt, 322 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, Chairman of railroad rates, before 
Oct. 1. Let us make an auspicious begin- 
ning of our work for the coming year by 
gathering in force at Oswego on the last 
three days of October! 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, President. 

State Headquarters, 926 West Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SOCIALISM VERSUS ANARCHY. 





The Chicago Chronicle makes the com- 
mon mistake of confounding socialism 
with anarchism, as though the two things 
were allied. In fact they are antagonistic. 
Socialism wishes to enlarge the sphere of 
government, anarchism to abolish it alto- 
gether. The Chronicle says: 


There is a half-baked Socialism in Amer- 
ican political life, which has done much 
to corrupt the people and their represent- 
atives, and which manifests itself contin- 
ually in various forms of public help for 
private interests But within the narrower 
lines of what may be called consistent or 
persistent Socialism the difference be- 
tween theoretical Socialism and theoreti- 
cal Anarchy is so faint that the professors 
of either creed would have much diffi- 
culty in making it out. All Socialists and 
most Anarchists deny sympathy with 
violence. If we are to believe the Anar- 
chists, the men who kill presidents and 
sovereigns in their name act without au- 
thority and wholly on their own motion, 
They must admit, however, that they get 
their inspiration from the teachers of 
anarchy, and that, whether their bloody 
deeds are in furtherance of actual incite- 
ment to murder or not, they appear to 
follow logically upon the _ instruction 
which the theorists have inculcated. This 
being true, the relation between Anarchy 
and assassination is quite as obvious as is 
the relation between Socialism and An- 
archy. The one leads directly to the 
other. 

The vague term, ‘‘socialism,’’ covers so 
many different views that it needs a defi- 
nition in any special case where it is used. 
But it always implies some form of legis- 
lation for the regulation of human rela- 
tions, some additional extension of the 
sphere of government. 

Anarchy, on the contrary, rejects gov- 
ernment altogether. The name itself is 
‘no government.’’ Therefore the two 
ideas, “‘socialism’’ and “anarchy,’’ are 
absolutely contradictory. The fathers of 
our Republic took the golden mean when 
they said: ‘The best government is that 
which governs least.”’ 

But it must govern, H. B. B. 
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A VISIT TO THE ROYCROFTERS. 

“Fra Elbertus’’ is the medieval title 
assumed by Elbert Hubbard, the progres- 
sive printer and bookbinder of East Au- 
rora, N. Y., who combines antique type 
and illustrations and artistic bindings 
with sentiments and ideas the reverse of 
medieval. His workshops, library, pub- 
lic hall, and laboratory are a unique em- 
bodiment of the maxim that ‘twork is 
worship,’’ that attractive industry is play, 
when carried on by a brotherhood and 
sisterhood of employers and employees. 

This establishment is not in any sense a 
community. With all his oddities, Mr. 
Hubbard holds the helm. The buildings, 
the machinery, the stock are all his own. 
He prides himself upon giving work to all 
who apply, as long as they wish to remain, 
and upon assigning to every one his or 
her appropriate line of work. Each work- 
er receives a stated compensation agreed 
upon, and at the end of every year Mr. 
Hubbard gives to all who merit it such 
additional sum, large or small, as to Mr, 
Hubbard seems appropriate. One would 
think that such a method would give rise 
to jealousy, but such is not apparent. 
Complex forms of industry go on side by 
side in harmonious codperation. The 
employees number 226. 

The demand for his books never seems 
to flag, although Mr. Hubbard does not 
advertise outside of his own publications. 
Every order received is from an individual 








customer. No book-sellers or agents or 
brokers stand between buyer and seller. 
His little periodical, The Philistine, has a 
large circle of readers, though it appears 
only when the spirit moves, at irregular 
intervals. A party of 23 ladies and one 
gentleman accepted an invitation to visit 
the Roycrofters Sept. 7. East Aurora is 
some 18 miles southeast of Buffalo, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. It is a quiet, 
shady country village, in no way remark- 
able. But it believes in Fra Elbertus, as 
well it may, for the man has the brain of 
a financier, the tact of a statesman, the 
soul of an artist, and the courage of a re- 
former. He seems to inspire his work- 
people with enthusiasm akin to devotion. 
Personal loyalty to Fra Elbertus unifies 
this industrial colony. H. B, B. 








——>o 
A DAY IN VERMONT. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says one advan- 
tage she has reaped from her conversion 
to equal suffrage is that it has brought her 
into such “thigh company.’’ The advocacy 
of any reform brings one into contact not 
only with some oddities and cranks, but 
with many people who are the very salt of 
the earth. The best company in the 
world is the company of intelligence and 
goodness—of working intelligence and 
goodness, actively enlisted in some en- 
deavor to make the world better. There- 
fore it is always as a treat that I look for- 
ward to the day which it is my good for- 
tune to spend every year on my way home 
from Canada in the little white house un- 
der a great tree at the top of a long, pre- 
cipitous Vermont hill, with the secretary 
of the Vermont W. S. A., Miss Laura 
Moore, and her friend Miss Caroline 
Scott. Here anyone listening might fancy 
that the State and National secretaries 
were talking for a wager, trying to ex- 
change in twenty-four hours all the news 
of the year, besides laying plans for years 
to come, while Miss Scott puts in a quiet 
word of wisdom now and then, and the 
suffrage flag, made by Miss Moore’s busy 
fingers, looks benevolently down upon us 
fromacorner, This is the only suffrage flag 
I have seen which is made distinctly in the 
spirit of prophecy, the four stars being all 
grouped close together in one corner of 
the blue square, so as to leave abundant 
room for the forty-one others that are 
destined to follow. 

On the day of my visit, the shadow of 
bereavement rested over this usually hap- 
py home, as Miss Moore had just received 
news of the death of a beloved sister. But 
grief could not impair her kind hospital- 
ity, or dim the interest with which she 
talked over the outlook for the cause. The 
Vermont Association has increased its 
membership, and in every town where pe- 
titions had been circulated previously, the 
canvassers reported last time that they had 
never found it so easy to get signatures 
before. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, who has had better 
success in securing new members than 
anyone else who has ever lectured in Ver- 
mont, is going to begin work for the State 
Association the second week in October. 
She will go mainly into towns which are 
unbroken ground, and instead of simply 
lecturing and passing on, she will spend 
several days in each place and try to lay a 
solid foundation for the future, 

As the young maples spring up under 
the old ones, so a goodly number of young 
suffragists are coming up in Vermont to 
reinforce those who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day. Miss Moore’s 
little grand-niece, a bright, beautiful child, 
made a morning call while I was there, 
and Miss Moore told with pride how Mrs, 
A. D. Chandler’s granddaughter, now a 
college girl in Massachusetts, is a leader in 
her class, and always holds up the banner 
of equal rights. ‘She has something of 
her grandmother’s head,’ said Miss 
Moore. This led to the mention of the 
recent marriage of Mrs. Livermore’s gifted 
granddaughter to Thomas B. Reed’s 
nephew, and Miss Moore said Mrs. Liver- 
more had sent her ‘‘a beautiful letter,” 
explaining why she could not attend the 
Vermont annual meeting. All the funny 
and pathetic incidents that happen in suf- 
frage work were talked over with gusto. 
Miss Moore spoke with warm appreciation 
of the kindness that has been shown her 
by all sorts and conditions of men since 
she grew lame. She said: ‘Until you be- 
come infirm, you never realize how much 
kindness there is. It is like living in a 
new world.”’ She told how a rough-look- 
ing expressman, with a torn hat brim, but 
a pleasant face, came to her rescue when 
the delegates were stranded on their way 
to the annual meeting, ata junction be- 
tween two unfriendly railroads, which 
had their stations at an inconvenient dis- 
tance apart, with no sign of a conveyance. 
All the other delegates could walk, but 
how about the crippled secretary, who 
was (although in her modesty she did not 
say this) the mainspring not only of the 
annual meeting, but of the whole work in 
Vermont? The expressman saw the di- 
lemma; he placed Miss Moore in his ex- 
press wagon like a particularly precious 





package, and drove her to the other sta- 
tion as gently as was compatible with the 
necessity for speed, getting her there just 
in time for the train, and leaving her with 
the assurance that the most comfortable 
carriage in town should be waiting for her 
on her return journey—a promise that was 
kept to the letter. 

Miss Moore showed with much satisfac- 
tion a neat oil-cloth bag to hold her suf- 
frage leaflets, made by the deft fingers of 
Miss Scott—the same fingers which had 
moulded the delicious white bread set 
before us at table. The sight of that 
bread might have opened the eyes of 
those benighted persons who still believe 
that a woman who wants to vote must be 
unable to cook. Miss Scott goes about 
circulating the suffrage petition with the 
agility of a girl; she has read the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL for more than thirty years, and 
can still read it without glasses at the age 
of eighty-six; and if the baker’s cart for- 
gets to stop at the door, she supplies the 
lack with such bread as few bakers can 
equal. 

To return to the subject of leaflets, Miss 
Moore encloses one in every letter she 
sends; and this would be a good example 
for all suffragists to follow. 

The Vermont Association, alone among 
State Suffrage Associations, so far as I 
know, has published its Annual Minutes 
every year in pamphlet form, and the 
secretary has had the Minutes bound in a 
neat volume, which will be presented to 
the State Historical Association. 

In all these little white Vermont villages, 
clear up to the Canada line, houses and 
stores had hung out the Stars and Stripes, 
and every flag bore a black badge in sign 
of mourning for the murdered President. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN’S CONVENTION IN BULGARIA. 

The women’s associations of Bulgaria 
have lately held their first National Con- 
gress. Twenty-seven societies were rep- 
resented, The Convention met at Sophia, 
and organized a strong Federation, which 
bas for its object ‘the intellectual and 
moral education of women, and the im- 
provement of their condition.’’ <A provi- 
sional committee chosen last year had 
drawn up a constitution, which was then 
sent to each society for consideration, and 
was formally adopted at Sophia, 

Among the subjects discussed were the 
education of women in Bulgaria, their in- 
dustrial condition, and the attitude of the 
Bulgarian women’s associations toward 
the international movement for peace. 
Mrs. K. Konoff read a paper on women’s 
work and how it is exploited, Mrs. V. 
Blagoeva on créches for babies, Miss 
Bechictachlitva on the condition of Bul- 
garian peasant women, and Mrs. Mousta- 
kova on women’s dress as related to 
hygiene. A correspondent of La Fronde 
says: 

By their easy and brilliant speaking, 
their earnestness, their logic, and above 
all by their thorough knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, the delegates proved 
that the women of Bulgaria, like their 
European sisters everywhere, are waking 
up and trying to find out the causes of 
their unsatisfactory condition. 

Resolutions were adopted asking that 
the instruction in the public schools for 
girls be made the same as that in the 
schools for boys; that women be admit- 
ted to the special high schools of Bulga- 
ria; that a professional school for women 
be founded and supported by the govern- 
ment; and that women be admitted to the 
examinations in pharmacy, and be made 
eligible as assistant pharmacists in drug- 
stores. The Women’s Congress peti- 
tioned the municipal council of Sophia 
“that the brothel which is at present in 
process of building be changed to a re- 
formatory,’’ and voted that the Woman’s 
Rights Federation of Bulgaria should 
show its sympathy with the international 
peace movement by courtesies to some of 
the women delegates during the festival 
of the International Peace League, to be 
held next May. The Federation adopted 
as its organ La Voiz de la Femme (the 
Woman’s Voice), which had before been 
the organ only of the local Woman’s 
Rights Society of Sophia. Ae & 2. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 

Greek-letter fraternities for women are 
of recent growth. The first one, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, was organized in 1870 by 
four young women at De Pauw Uniyer- 
sity, a coéducational institution at Green- 
castle, Ind. It now has chapters estab- 
lished in twenty-two colleges and univer- 
sities, with an aggregate of nearly three 
thousand members. Kappa Kappa Gam- 
ma, organized about seven months later 
at Monmouth College, has twenty-eight 
chapters. The new movement was great- 
ly ridiculed, but it spread and flourished. 
Three other societies were soon formed— 
Delta Gamma, at the University of Mis- 
sissippi in 1872; Alpha Phi, the same 
year, at Syracuse University; and Gamma 
Phi Beta, at the same institution, two 








years later. In 1888, the Intercollegiate 
Sorosis, a federation of literary societies 
dating from 1867, adopted the Greek-letter 
name, Pi Beta Phi. It now has twenty. 
nine active chapters. It is purely a col. 
lege society. The youngest of the Greek 
sisterhoods is Delta Delta Delta, or ‘T;j. 
Delta,’’ which was founded on Thanks- 
giving Eve, 1888, at Boston University, 
The growth of this society has been unus- 
ually rapid, it being represented in seven. 
teen colleges. 

The first chapter-house ever owned and 
occupied by women is the pretty “Queen 
Anne” house of Alpha Phi at Syracuse 
University. Here the chapter has lived 
for nearly twenty years. The Lambda 
Chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta has lived 
in its own home at the University of Ver. 
mont for a decade. Many other chapters 
live in rented homes, or own building lots, 
or are raising chapter-house funds. 

“There is a bit of mediwval color about 
this chapter-house life,’ says a writer in 
Harper’s Bazar, from whose interesting 
article the foregoing facts are gathered, 
“a reminiscence of the days of the 
Knights Templars and of the cloister life 
of the schoolmen, while the strange names 
and symbols recall the classic shades of 
ancient Greece. Much may be said in 
favor of it. Being based upon the princi- 
ple of coéperation, it is economical, and ig 
of great help to those of limited means, 
Heat, light, service, and food are fur- 
nished at cost, while a piano and library 
are used in common. 

‘Life in an ordinary chapter-house does 
not mean loss of individuality nor lack of 
privacy. It is a home life whose comforts 
are common to all, and where all enjoy 
the genial companionship of the same 
table. It is optional whether the student 
shall room alone or enjoy with another 
the intimate relation of comradeship in 
the same apartment.”’ 

There are but few colleges where Greek- 
letter societies do not exist. Vassar, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr are the most prominent. 

F. M, A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Concentration of effort and conserva- 
tion of forces among women’s organiza- 
tions is an end toward which the National 
Council of Women has been working for 
some time. The president, Mrs. Fannie 
Humphreys Gaffney, is now bringing the 
subject to the attention of club women, 
and is asking all organizations of women 
to affiliate with the National Council. 

Plans are already under way for an In- 
ternational Congress of Women to be held 
in connection with the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis. 

Mrs. J. C. Croly, honorary president of 
the New York State Federation, has come 
from London for a short visit to this 
country to attend the annual meeting of 
the- State Federation in Buffalo next 
month. The general subject to be con- 
sidered at this meeting is ‘‘Philanthropy.” 
The speakers and topics are as follows: 

‘Friendly and Protective Agencies for 
Women,”’ Mrs. William A. Montgomery, 
president of the Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Rochester. 

‘Claims of Settlements,’’ Mrs. Richard 
Y. Fitzgerald, of New York. Mrs, Fitz- 
gerald is the daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Walker, a graduate of Barnard College, 
and superintendent of the West Side Set- 
tlement on King Street. 

“Tdeals in Reform,” Dr. Katherine Be- 
ment Davis, of Bedford, superintendent of 
the Bedford Reformatory. 

‘*Reformatories for Women,’’ Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell, of New York. 

The work of the Chautauqua Woman’s 
Club, which meets daily during the As- 
sembly season, is comprised under six 
departments—Home, Education, Philan- 
thropy, Social Ethics, Temperance, and 
Missions. It has a membership from 
nearly every State in the Union. Mrs. B. 
T. Vincent, of Colorado, succeeded Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller in the presi- 
dency, a position she has occupied for 
some four years. The educational motto 
is worth memorizing: ‘Life’s great teach- 
ers are friendship, occupation, travel, 
books, marriage, and chiefly heart-hun- 
gers. These yearnings within are the 
springs of all men’s progress without.”’ 


The National Consumers’ League will 
hold a mass meeting in the New York 
State Building, Pan-American Exposition, 
on the afternoon of Sept. 30. 

The broadening influence of women’s 
clubs was referred to most appreciatively 
in a recent sermon by Rev. Edgar W. 
Work, of Dayton, O., on ‘*‘The Power of 
Good Women.”’ Mr. Work dwelt upon 
the larger life into which the modern wo- 
man is entering, and on the experience 
there obtained, which she uses in deeper 
and more unselfish training for her chil- 
dren. ‘In her club she meets women of 
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different walks in life, and finds out, as 
men do, that caste lines are only the 
trivial reckoning of the superficial, and 
she gets a broader point of view which 
helps her to fight for right, and to see the 
need of vigilance and activity, not only in 
her home, but in her duty to society. 

“She no longer throws herself into the 
social whirl, living the frivolous life of 
fashion. It is now her pride to attend to 
her home, perform her social duties, with 
constantly a hand outstretched into that 
country where thousands of human be- 
ings are living and struggling, whose ex- 
istence she was once ignorant of, except 
as she extended so-called charity to those 
in physical need of food. She has found 
that there are other things in life than 
the charity thus given. It requires more 
unselfishness, more sympathy, and a 
larger womanhood, and the good woman 
who fiow grasps this great work in life, 
losing none of her gentleness, working not 
for herself, but for those about her, is a 
power whose limitations will be reached 
only with the millennium,”’ 





The Texas State Federation, organized 
in 1897, includes 141 clubs representing 
between 3,000 and 4,000 women, The 
Federation has been active in distributing 
reading matter in isolated places in the 
State, and its most recent enterprise is 
placing in post-offices boxes in which per- 
sons may put magazines, to be passed on 
to the farming population. In two years 
these club women have established forty 
public libraries and four travelling libra- 
ries in active operation, and a gift has 
been received from Andrew Carnegie of 
$200,000 for public libraries throughout 
the State. 

Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, ex-president of 
the Massachusetts Household Economics 
Association, who has for two years been 
making a special study in the middle 
West of social and economic conditions, is 
giving to the federated clubs a fine lecture 
course divided into social service, sanita- 
tion, hygienic and domestic science sub- 
jects, with four or five sub-topics in each 
group. 

A woman’s club has been formed in De- 
catur, Ill., to try to bring about a reform 
in the way criminal stories are told in the 
local newspapers. The women claim that 
the language used and the prominence 
given to such matters are highly detri- 
mental to the morals of the town, and 
that those in control should clothe such 
items, if they must be printed, in words 
less open to criticism. 

Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, president of 
the State Federation of Georgia, is travel- 
ling over the State and addressing club 
women in many sections in behalf of the 
woman’s department of the Southern 
Inter-State Fair. She will endeavor to 
secure exhibits from counties and clubs, 
and to have the women farmers of Geor- 
gia send the best of their products. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of The 
Club Woman, contributes an article on 
“The Bible in Women’s Clubs’’ to the 
October Delineator. ‘The prominence 
given in the modern club movement to 
the study of the Bible as literature is 
largely due to the work of Miss Helen M. 
Cole, the gifted lecturer and interpreta- 
tive reader. From her readings at the 
Denver Biennial Meeting of Women’s 
Clubs, the interest spread all over the 
country, and Miss Cole is frequently 
called upon to make up study pro- 
grammes. An outline for the study of 
the book of Job was prepared by Miss 
Cole for Miss Winslow’s article, 





The federated clubs of Massachusetts 
are giving attention to questions vital to 
the well-being of the community. Twen- 
ty-five of them have signed petitions for 
the promotion of social purity; against 
the distribution of unseemly medical ad- 
vertisements and pamphlets, particularly 
in school yards; and for a reduction in 
the hours constituting a working week 
for women and children, Several clubs 
have combined with their own city gov- 
ernments in securing a clean and well- 
cared-for municipality, morally and so- 
cially. Only one club of the 169, the Bos- 
ton Business League, has a department for 
the study of laws affecting women and 
children. The Framingham Woman’s 
Club has, however, a department for the 
study of business law. Many clubs have 
done ‘‘club extension work,’’ when the 
woman’s club has been the direct means 
of starting special organizations of citi- 
zens for local objects, such as historical 
societies, hospital aid associations, col- 
lege settlements, and park commissions. 
Conspicuous examples of this work have 
been done by the Haverhill Literary 
Union, the Middlesex Club of Lowell, and 
the Worcester Woman’s Club. This last 
accomplished a great work for the Worces- 
ter Consumers’ League, holding a four 
days’ exhibit of articles made under right 





conditions, to which all firms that use the 
consumers’ label were invited to con- 
tribute. F. M. A. 





WHAT CANADIAN WOMEN ARE DOING. 

Canadian women as well as men are 
welcoming the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York. The nuns of the Ville 
Maria will give themareception. All the 
English princes and princesses who have 
visited Canada have been received at this 
institution, and no royal tour would be 
complete without the ceremony. The 
community is one of great historic inter- 
est, having been founded almost contem- 
poraneously with Montreal, by Marguer- 
ite Bourgois, of Troy, France. This 
heroic woman—now declared to be ‘‘ven- 
erable’’ by the Catholic Church,—came to 
Montreal in 1653 to teach the children 
and nurse the sick of the infant colony, 
and began her work in a stable. A few 
years later she brought some young wom- 
en out from France, and founded a little 
religious community, which has now 
grown to a great organization, with 
branches all over Canada. 

The women of Ottawa will present a 
mink cape to the Duchess. It will be a 
truly royal garment, with facings of erm- 
ine, clasps of maple leaves made of Klon- 
dike gold nuggets, and a case of native 
woods, lined with cedar to keep the moths 
away. The cost will be at least $1,000. 
Although much interest has been taken in 
this gift, and contributions have come 
from women of all classes, there has been 
considerable opposition to it, on the 
ground that the Duchess would probably 
be much better pleased if the money were 
expended in some way that would benefit 
humanity, instead of adding to her own 
superfluity. The Ottawa W. C. T. U, 
takes this view, and is erecting a drinking 
fountain, at an expense of $700, as a me- 
morial of the royal visit. The fountain 
will be patriotically decorated with beav- 
ers and maple leaves—Canadian emblems, 
and the water will pour trom the mouths 
of British lions, The Duchess will be 
asked to unveil] the fountain. The chil- 
dren are also to have a share in the wel- 
come to the heir apparent. In Ottawa 
they will gather on Parliament Hill and 
sing patriotic songs at the unveiling of the 
late Queen’s statue by the Duke, and in 
Montreal they will be massed along the 
route of the royal progress, and will sing 
patriotic songs as the future King and 
Queen pass. 


STAND BY JUDGE HUMPHREY. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have read with great interest the arti- 
cle on the Ewilei stockade of vice at Hon- 
olulu. I was present at the charge of the 
Grand Jury of Honolulu, by Judge A. S. 
Humphrey, when he demanded the inves- 
tigation and closing of this place. To 
Judge Humphrey and his fearlessness be- 
longs most honor for the closing of Ewilei. 
Strange as it may seem, this den was so 
entrenched in the social, political, and 
financial affairs of the city that a man 
almost took his life in his hands to de- 
mand its destruction. Miss Ackerman, 
Miss Morcutt, and myself visited it that 
we might act advisedly, and we joined 
with Judge Humphrey in the demand that 
it be immediately closed. The picture of 
this hideous place has not been over- 
drawn. 

So bitter has been the fight upon Judge 
Humphrey that parties have come to 
Washington from Honolulu, to demand 
his removal from office. Judge Humphrey 
has a right to ask every decent man and 
woman to use all possible influence to 
help him hold his office. If Judge Hum- 
phrey were unseated, not only would 
Ewilei be again opened, but Hilo, the 
large town on the island of Hawaii, would 
open a similar place, as she is awaiting 
developments. All friends of morality, 
therefore, should at once write to the 
U.S, Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Interior, praying that Judge Hum- 
phrey be retained in the office he has 
highly honored. He is at the ‘Shore- 
ham” in Washington, and it would be a 
graceful act for our women to write to 
him thanking him for the courage he has 
displayed. HELEN M. GouGar, 








WOMEN ANARCHISTS. 


The Beaver Valley Tribune says of the 
Anarchists: ‘‘Emma Goldman needs hang- 
ing the first of the lot.”” Commenting on 
this, Laura A. Gregg writes: ‘‘This is a 
fair sample of the public pulse at this 
moment, and not a few editors are assert- 
ing that the inflammatory woman Anar- 
chist is even more guilty than the wretch 
who claims to be the victim of her foul 
teachings. In this connection one must 
recall with a shudder the flippant words 
of Rev. Dr. Buckley, uttered recently be- 
fore the Methodist Preachers’ Association 
at Los Angeles, in which he said: 


One of the most awful things, aside 
from actual sin, that can befall a man, is 





to be obliged to retreat. It is not so bad 
for a woman, and there is reason for this. 
The woman is not legally responsible, and 
she may change her mind as many times 
as she pleases. Up to this present, the 
women have been like outsiders looking 
on at the business of life, and nobody 
thought of contradicting them. With 
men it is different; they are responsible, 
and a man must be careful what he says 
in public. 

“QO well-meaning but misguided Dr. 
Buckley! So soon after your foolish ut- 
terance there appears out of the darkness 
of crime a woman who has acted under 
the belief that she is not legally responsi- 
ble. May heaven spare us from such an- 
other! And grant that a man who takes 
upon himself the sacred responsibility of 
guiding human souls shall cease to teach 
women such unpatriotic sophistry! The 
nation has suddenly awakened to the fact 
that a woman is in a way responsible for 
the blackest deed that has overshadowed 
the twentieth century, and the popular 
demand for her legal punishment proves 
that the world does not believe, with Dr. 
Buckley, that it is only a man who must 
be careful what he says in public. Emma 
Goldman has for years been more cold- 
blooded and defiant than her fellow An- 
archists, taking refuge in her belief that 
because she is a woman, not legally re- 
sponsible, she would be spared the ven- 
geance of the people, should they become 
outraged by her teachings. In her ar- 
raignment of all government she has bit- 
terly denounced woman suffrage, with its 
demands that women shall feel and as- 
sume their full share of legal responsi- 
bility, and shall suffer equally with men 
the penalty of disobedience to law. In 
their just revulsion of feeling against her, 
must not women awaken to a sense of 
their solemn obligation to government as 
they have never felt it before?’’ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept, 24, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last two weeks have held days of 
sadness here, as all over the land. The 
brief respite of hope after the murderous 
shot was fired at our good President was 
followed by the time of anxiety, and then 
the news of the fatal end. The scene here 
on Sept. 19 was the most remarkable that 
this city has ever witnessed within my 
memory, which includes three such pe- 
riods of calamity. 

The news of the assassination of the 
great Lincoln came only a few days after 
the tidings of the final surrender of the 
forces under General Lee and the end of 
the Civil War. The intensity of political 
feeling so swayed people still that while 
all classes were horrified at the foulness 
of the deed, there were many who felt a 
bitter hatred of the party the President 
represented. There was a gravity over 
the whole city, and there were many 
tokens of mourning; the community was 
profoundly shocked, but only a portion of 
it felt a real grief. 

President Garfield lingered so long after 
the fatal bullet had done its cruel work 
that when the news came at last of the 
end of the long suffering and illness of 
the doomed man, a feeling of relief min- 
gled with the regret that such a career 
was cut short in its prime. In a time of 
profound peace and without any warning 
came this last awful tragedy, and never 
was there such a scene here as that of 
last Thursday. 

It was not alone the fact that every 
shup was closed, that the outward signs 
of mourning were so extensive, that one 
walked through long lines of great build- 
ings draped in black from roof to ground, 
that the innumerable flags flying at half- 
mast added to the melancholy of the 
scene, while the faint booming of minute 
guns or the sad strains of funeral marches 
floated on the air; it was not these things, 
impressive as they were, that made the 
occasion memorable beyond any other 
time of national mourning; it was the de- 
meanor of the great crowds in the street 
that indicated the heartfelt sorrow of an 
entire people. Moving slowly through 
the thoroughfares that were crowded be- 
yond the usual outpouring of any holiday, 
the throngs were everywhere silent, 
mournful, sombre. It was as if all these 
persons had just come from the funeral of 
some beloved member of the family. Not 
a face was seen to smile, not a voice was 
raised above a low tone; quietly, gravely, 
sadly, the people passed through the 
mourning streets, themselves mourning 
as if for a friend who had gone. 

There came back to me vividly the 
scene in 1900, when the President last re- 
ceived the officers and members of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at the White House. Mrs. Upton, 
who had been a resident of Washington 
so long that she knew most of the officials 
as well as the members of the Association, 
introduced the delegates to the President. 
The picture of his presence that day is 
most vivid in my memory. Punctually 
at the time appointed for the reception, 
Mr. McKinley stepped into the space re- 
served for him on one side of the East 





Room. He was somewhat pale, although 
not entirely without the color which gave 
his complexion its usual charm of good 
health, and as each one was presented he 
spoke some pleasant words with the be- 
nignant smile so characteristic of his 
kindly face. There was something about 
him that inspired a feeling of good-will, 
which might readily deepen into attach- 
ment among those who were thrown much 
with so attractive a personality. 

His career is ended now, and our strong 
young politician from this State stands in 
his place. President Roosevelt has shown 
himself so uniformly favorable to all leg- 
islation of benefit to women that we may 
be sure whatever may be presented to 
him on their behalf will receive his favor- 
able consideration. 

The Woman’s Republican Club of this 
city held memorial services on Sept. 19, 
at their rooms, 2307 Broadway. The 
president, Mrs. W. H. Trafton, presided, 
and addresses were made by the Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer and the Rev. Hiram R, 
Hulse. 

The first meeting of the New York City 
Legislative League will be held at the 
Tuxedo, corner of 59th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue, on Thursday, Oct. 3, at three 
P. M. Miss Edith Griswold, a clever 
young lawyer of this city, will speak on 
“What Constitutes Success in Business 
from a Woman’s Standpoint.’’ All inter- 
ested will be welcome. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the poet, 
is in London writing a biography of Rich- 
ard Hurrell Froude, brother of James 
Anthony Froude. 

One of the clergymen in Buffalo spoke 
of President McKinley as a ‘‘mother-made 
man.’’ President Garfield was another 
**mother-made man.,’’ 

Col. T. W. Higginson, who has lately 
been in Devon, England, with his family, 
was appointed to represent Harvard Uni- 
versity at the exercises at Winchester this 
week, 

A debate was held at the M. E. Church, 
in Hyde Park, last Thursday evening, by 
the young men of the congregation, on the 
resolution ‘‘That the franchise should be 
extended to women.’’ Messrs. Noyes and 
Morris in the affirmative, Messrs. Rafter 
and Everett in the negative. 





Dr. Emily B. Ryder, formerly of India, 
Ceylon and Australia, will be in New 
York during the last half of October and 
through November, addressing women’s 
clubs. Her lectures are most interesting, 
and in connection with them she shows 
specimens of the gorgeous and beautiful 
garments worn by the Hindoo and Parsee 
ladies. Dr. Ryder has some dates still 
open. She may be addressed at our office. 


The Woman’s Republican Association 
of New York has sent to Mrs. McKinley at 
Canton a floral tribute in the form of a 
shield, -—the emblem of the Association,— 
composed of red and white carnations on 
a blue bed, representing the States of the 
Union. Upon streamers of red, white, 
and blue ribbon is the inscription: ‘*To 
Mrs. McKinley, with heart-felt sympathy 
from the Republican women of the State 
of New York.” 

The National Dorothea Dix Memorial 
Association is preparing to hold a fair at 
Hampden, Me., on Oct. 23 and 24. As 
1902 marks the centennial anniversary of 
Dorothea Dix’s birth, the organization is 
putting forth every effort to free the farm, 
her birthplace, which is already in posses- 
sion of the society, from debt, and to 
raise funds for this object the fair is 
planned. All patriotic societies are asked 
to help, and members who are centenarians 
are asked to send specimens of their 
work. From Ohio has come a contribu- 
tion from a Maine ‘‘daughter’’ who lacks 
but three months of being 100 years old, 
in the form of a piece of netting with a 
heavy fringe. 

Last week Hon. Peter M. Neal, of Lynn, 
Mass., observed his ninetieth birthday. A 
reception was held at the family home- 
stead. Mr. Neal was mayor of Lynn 
during the Civil War, and reviewed the 
troops as they left Lynn during the Span- 
ish War. Born in North Berwick, Me., 
he received his early education in his 
native town and in the Friends’ School in 
Providence. After teaching school in va- 
rious places, he came to Lynn in 1850. He 
was the tenth mayor of the city, and the 
first executive elected for four years. He 
was a member of the House of Represent- 
atives in 1870 and 1871, and a member of 
the State Senate in 1876. Mr. and Mrs. 
Neal recently observed the sixty-fifth an- 
niversary of their wedding, the latter be- 
ing in her eighty-sixth year. Mr. Neal 
deserves the respect and regard of all 
Massachusetts suffragists for his wise and 
energetic championship of their cause 
in the Legislature twenty-five years ago. 
He was chairman of the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage in 1876. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ee and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whieh it advocates. 


— 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 T t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 














Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 30, 


“A Million of Money.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50e. 


Prices: | Sutiness’ 100. 250. See. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF SEPT. 30. 


“MIYO SAN,” 


A Delightful Japanese 
Musical Comedy. 


AFTERNOONS: .. . «. 15c, and 25ce, 
EVENINGS: .. . 15c., 25c. and 50c, 


» « « 250, and 50c. 


HOLIDAYS 
and 
SATURDAYS: 








The most attractive showing o 


GLOVES 


is at 


MISS M.F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


All of the new styles and 
colors, from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Miss Fisk’s $1.50 Glove has 
gained great popularity. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥.C. & H. R. KR. R. Co., Lessee. 





Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A.R.R. to Albany, N.Y. C. &H.R.R. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 






From Class A Class B Class U 
Boston....... «sssseee $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester 14.75 11.00 
PO@leOF occce -cocscccce 14.00 10.50 
Springfield . 13.50 10.00 

MEO.ccccece ove 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon... 14.75 10.50 
Templeton 14.75 10.50 
AGRO! .0 oc cccccccccccce 14.50 10.50 
Westfield............ 13.50 0.00 
Pittsfield....... 12.60 9.00 
North Adams........ - 12.50 00 
Chatham....... sos 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for p e, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
Farmed only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of were, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn paseage. din Puliman Cars on pay- 
2 of additional charges for such accommo- 

tions. 

Class C—On sale daily, and wee for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 

e in each direction, and on day coach train 
only, Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return ge. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good rey Nae on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ey Trains No. 18 or No, 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalis 
In meadows where the downy seeds are fly- 
ing; 
And sott the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve cool shadows all 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turn- 
ing, 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest moon is redly burn- 
ing. 
Ah! soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks to- 
gether, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
To seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 
The cricket chirps all day, 
“Oh, fairest Summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts 
browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten Southward ere the skies are 
frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Threugh the dark cedar trees, 
And ‘round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness 
Like to the soft careos 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf 
And memory makes the Summer doubly 
pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 





A VICTIM TO PHILANTHROPY. 





BY CAROLYN WELLS. 





A meditative kitten looked exceedingly dis. 
traught, 

Accross her furry, furrowed brow were lines 
of deepest thought. 

“How shall [ best improve my lives?’ I 
heard ber, musing, say: 

“T’ve only nine to live—I must not fritter 
them away. 


“It is appalling when I think how Tabby 
Tortoiseshell 

Has spent eight lives already, and not one 
of them spent well! 

But I shall plan mine carefully, and make 
them all sublime, 

And so leave noble paw-prints on the shining 
sands of Time. | 


“I’m sucha little kitten, the first life of them 
all 

I'll only chase my tail around, and play with 
baby's ball. 

The second, L’ll be older—and I think it 
would be nice 

Entirely to devote my second life to catching 
mice. 


“And then the next one—let me see—yes, I 
am sure the third 

Could be employed with profit learning how 
to catch a bird. 

The fourth, [’li roll in catnip, oh, won’t that 
be immense! 

The fifth, I think I'll yowl away on the back 
garden fence. 


“But no—these are my pleasures, and it isn’t 
right a bit— 

I know [ ought to live my lives for others’ 
benefit. 

I’m sure | ought to try the philanthropic 
dodge, aud that 

Is awful hard for such a small and ignorant 
little cat. 


“These questions overwhelm me!”” Shedrew 
a shuddering sigh. 

“I’m tired of living my nine lives, [ think I 
want to die!” 

And with a sad, despairing moan, the kitten, 
then and there. 

Gave up nine ghosts. And once again a cat 
was killed by care. —Life. 





THE HOME MISSION. 


BY MYRA GOODWIN PLANTZ, 





‘*Haven’t we girls accomplished a great 
deal? We have endowed a hospital bed, 
and taught in a mission school and in the 
Girls’ Industrial School, besides helping 
in the church bazar and everything else. 
I’m eager, Clara, to hear what great 
things your Ten are doing.” 

Clara Redding laughed as she answered 
her enthusiastic cousin: ‘‘We have become 
simply the ‘Home Ten.’ ”’ 

“What? Have you given up your or- 
phan in India and your charity work?” 
asked Ethel, in surprise. 

“Not exactly. We support our orphan 
by sacrifice money, and do what we can 
in church enterprises if it does not inter- 
rupt our first plan, but we have pledged 





ourselves to give a year to our own 
homes.,”’ 

‘*How funny!’’ said Ethel. ‘I am sure 
you all had good enough homes to begin 
with.” 

‘The plan was suggested by the sad ex- 
perience that Katy Adams had. Her 
mother fell dead one day, and the doctor 
said it was heart failure brought on 
by overwork. They had servants, but 


‘the great house and the endless visitors 


and the children made a great deal for 
Mrs. Adams to see to, and she had no help 
from Katy. She made her mother extra 
work by her free hospitality, Katy had 
parlor entertainments and dinners for her 
mission boys, and brought poor people 
there for a visit, and we girls made it a 
place in which to stay all night because 
it was near the church; and Katy put in 
every minute on her painting that she 
could spare from her charity and church 
work; but now she is heart-broken to 
think she did not notice how frail her 
mother was. I thought so much about it 
that I had a dream one night. I thought 
I was in a beautiful palace full of lovely 
women. Some were resting, others sing- 
ing or talking with friends. LIasked some 
one who was serving them what it all 
meant, and the answer was, ‘This is the 
paradise for worn-out mothers. Here 
they soon forget what they have borne 
for ungrateful daughters. See, there 
comes a lovely woman who was over- 
worked and neglected before.’ I turned 
and saw my own mother, and I began to 
cry so hard that itawoke me. The next 
morning I was up in time to find that my 
mother always had an hour less of sleep 
than myself, to say nothing of being up 
and down with the children, I began at 
once to take Stella at night, bottle and 
all,and in a month mamma was a new 
creature, Katy filled her mother’s place 
so well that we called her the Home 
King’s Daughter, and finally all the girls 
joined us. And the year’s work has been 
successful,’’ Clara continued, with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Minnie Hart has won her 
reckless brother to a good life by simply 
making home attractive. Bettine Haven 
was having a hard time with her young 
stepmother, but they are like sisters now 
that they are trying to make a happy 
home for the children and Bettine’s 
father. Nellie Carson lives with her 
grandmother, and she has made the old 
lady a different person since she began to 
care for her instead of leaving her to the 
servants. One of the girls went into her 
father's office to save him a clerk, and has 
become invaluable there. One young 
lady, who was the richest of us all, has 
gone into her father’s kitchen because he 
has lost a great deal and Mabel seems to 
have no other way to earn money. One 
of my special friends has taken up kinder- 
garten work, and is teaching her three 
little sisters at home.”’ 

“It is a very unromantic thing, teach- 
ing your own sisters, making bread and 
pies in the kitchen, or walking the floor 
at night with a restless baby. I believe it 
is easier to teach children in the Indus- 
trial School, or sell things at a gay carni- 
val,’’ said Ethel, honestly. 

“Yes, but the King’s Daughter wants 
to do all she can for the Master,’’ was the 
soft reply. “Every happy home is a bit 
of paradise in this world, my mother 
says.” 

Just then the supper bell rang, and 
Ethel went down in a thoughtful frame of 
mind. She had graduated the summer 
before, and had enjoyed some months of 
travel abroad with a wealthy aunt. While 
at school she had become a Christian and 
an enthusiastic King’s Daughter. She 
had been glad to get home to carry out 
some plans of work in her own church 
and neighborhood. She was sought after 
in a social way, and was beginning to 
realize that much of her time and strength 
was given simply to having a good time, 
so she had resolutely refused several 
tempting literary and musical societies 
and many invitations, that she might 
work in a society of King’s Daughters 
that was a power for good in that part of 
the city. She was soon engaged every 
evening with charity fairs, temperance 
societies, Y. M. C. A. suppers, missionary 
concerts, and other good objects, while 
all her available time during the day was 
given to work among the poor in connec- 
tion with the Mission and Industrial 
School in which she had become interest- 
ed. Half of the time she was too tired to 
get up for breakfast, but then there was 
always a girl in the kitchen, and some- 
times one for upstairs work. It was true 
that her mother often seemed worried 
over the question of help, but the daugh- 
ter had too many things on her mind to 
give it any thought. This evening she 
noticed, with some mortification, that 
what might bave been a tempting supper 
was poorly prepared and badly served, 
and that her father pushed back his plate 
with a disappointed air. Fred and John 
were more unruly than usual, and went 
so far as to throw balls of bread at each 
other, and little Lucy soon found an ex- 
cuse to cry. Mr. Northrup hurried 





through in silence, and then excused him- 
self, as he had to attend a meeting down- 
town. Mrs. Northrup hada bad headache, 
which accounted for Mollie’s getting up 
what she saw fit for that meal, and the 
scene at the table was very different from 
what Clara was accustomed to at home. 
Ethel forgot her mortification over the 
visitor’s first supper when she noticed 
how pale her mother was as they entered 
the parlor. 

“OQ mamma, do go right to bed! You 
have one of those dreadful sick headaches. 
I shall have five or ten minutes to bathe 
your head in hot water,’’ said Ethel. 

“That would cure my head, no doubt, 
my dear, but it is impossible for me to go 
to bed now. Our new girl is very anxious 
to learn, but she knows nothing about 
making bread, and I must show her.’’ 

“If you would only get comvetent 
help,’’ interrupted Ethel. 

“She is strong, and cleans and washes 
nicely, and is willing to do the work alone 
after she learns to cook our way. She 
costs less than the girl we had who stole 
many things of value. Mollie is such a 
worthy girl it is my duty to teach her to 
cook—that is part of my charity work, 
daughter; and besides, we must make ex- 
penses as light as possible for papa. We 
could buy bread this time, but I have to 
stay up anyway, for I promised Fred I 
would help him in his composition that 
he has put off until the last moment, and 
John cannot master his examples in frac- 
tions without a little help. The boys are 
really trying at school, and must not fall 
behind, Then Lucy did not get her nap 
this afternoon, and it would be hard for 
Mollie to put her to bed.” 

‘“‘T am so sorry I have to go at once, I 
cannot go alone, so, Clara, you need not 
offer to stay. Ithink the bread might go, 
and Mollie put Lucy to bed even if the 
child did make a fuss, and that the boys 
would better fail to-morrow than have 
our dear mother sit up and half kill her- 
self when she is sick. If my engagement 
was anything in which I could be spared 
I would not leave you, but you know, 
mamma, that if I failed it would spoil the 
programme and cheat those who have 
bought tickets;’’ but Ethel looked with 
real anxiety at her mother’s white face. 

“Of course you must go, dear. Hurry, 
or the carriage will come before you are 
dressed. No, Clara, you need not offer to 
stay, for I want to hear how my girl re- 
cited her new selection,’’ said Mrs, 
Northrup; and the girls saw there was 
nothing to do but to prepare for the en- 
tertainment. 

‘IT am sure I use my talent for enter- 
taining people only where it will do good, 
and I could not foresee that mamma 
would have one of her sick turns to- 
night,’’ Ethel said, with a sober face, as 
she pinned some roses on her concert 
dress. 

‘*No, Ethel, but perhaps we girls who 
have frail mothers, or young brothers and 
sisters at home, ought at least to divide 
our evenings, and let others who ‘have 
fewer home duties do more of this kind of 
work. But you cannot help it now, and 
if you will not let me stay here, we must 
forget the present mistake and have as 
good a time as possible, but try to do dif- 
ferently in the future,’’ was the answer, 
in such a cheery tone that Ethel went to 
the concert her usual radiant self. 

It was quite a triumph for the young 
girl, for she was the star of the evening, 
and looked so sweet and spoke in sucha 
natural way that her readings captivated 
every one. ‘The audience was large, and 
Ethel was very happy in the fact that 
money enough had been gathered in to 
buy a new organ for the Mission to replace 
the wheezy old melodeon, and that it all 
came about through her efforts. After 
the entertainment she had another pleas- 
ure. Dr. Barlow came forward and told 
her that he had enjoyed her readings, 
though he usually considered elocutionary 
efforts tiresome, and that he was very 
grateful for this substantial help for the 
Mission. This young doctor was fast ris- 
ing into prominence, owing to some new 
investigations he had been making. He 
was from a fine old family and very liter- 
ary in his tastes, but he was too busy to 
go into society, giving what time he could 
to the Water Street Mission and the poor 
in that neighborhood. Ethel was not the 
only young lady who thought he would 
be a pleasant friend, so she felt that his 
notice, and even his attendance this even- 
ing, were very flattering. 

All her thoughts of triumph vanished, 
however, when she returned and found 
her mother sewing by the student lamp in 
the back parlor. 

“Oh, mamma, you will be sick to-mor- 
row,”’ she said, reproachfully, while Clara 
took the garment out of the tired hands, 
and began sewing without a word. 

“I was late getting Lucy to sleep. You 
know she is not herself; she has been so 
nervous since the fever, we must humor 
her. Then it has been so long since I was 
in school, and my head ached so hard, 
that I was very slow in helping ‘the boys. 
Just as I supposed every one was settled, 





papa came in with this rent in his over- 
coat; he thought he could not wait for 
me to fix itin the morning, and he had 
nothing else as warm to wear.”’ 

**And such close work with your weak 
eyes! I should think’? —here Ethel 
stopped, for she meant to say that her 
father might have been more thoughtful; 
but she remembered she was not given to 
thinking much about her mother’s health. 

Ethel was in the habit of lying until 
after breakfast when she had taken part 
in a concert the evening before, but this 
morning she was up soon after Mollie was 
heard down-stairs. 

“I’m going to try your home mission 
work to-day," she said, as Clara looked at 
her in surprise, knowing her weakness 
for a morning nap. ‘*Where shall I 
begin?’ 

“The best way to make a family happy 
is to start every one in a good humor in 
the morning. Suppose you let your 
mother sleep off the effects of her head- 
ache,’’ was the answer. 

‘Papa thinks nothing begins until 
mamma is up, so he has probably aroused 
her;’’ and Ethel slipped over to her moth- 
er’s door, and after a while returned with 
a smile, bringing Lucy with her. 

‘*Lucy says that Cousin Clara may help 
her dress, and I’ve got papa down without 
waking mamma, and now if I can manage 
the boys—”’ 

‘Tell them if they can get down with- 
out waking mamma,1 wi!l give them a 
candy-pull after school, and they can 
bring in some of the boys—that is, if 
your mother will not care,’’ suggested 
Clara, 

“No, indeed, she often wishes I had 
time to do something to bring the boys in 
after school; and Ethel went to their 
rvom and was successful in her plans for 
a quiet house, owing to the bribe offered 
by Clara, 

Ethel had time to give the finishing 
touches to the breakfast, to see that some 
fruit was on the table, and that her father 
had toast, and the boys syrup for their 
cakes. After breakfast she got the Bible 
and quieted the children, and her father 
was much gratified to have family worship 
without waiting for any one or having to 
stop to reprove the boys and coax Lucy. 

‘*Is mamma sick?”’ asked Mr, Northrup, 
anxiously, when the girls began to help 
him off, ‘It isn’t like her to stay in 
bed.”’ 

“It’s more like your lazy daughter,” 
replied Ethel. ‘Papa, I believe mamma 
is failing, and we must take care of her 
before she breaks down.,”’ 

“1°ll send up the doctor,’”’ said 
Northrup, quickly. 

‘No, papa, let her rest this morning. 
Suppose you take what the doctor would 
charge for a visit, and give her a little 
ride this afternoon; she gets so little fresh 
air.’’ 

The busy man had notasked his wife to 
ride with him for years, and went away 
with a new thought in his mind. Ethel 
wondered if her mother took as many 
steps every morning as she did that one 
before she knew what had to be ordered 
down town, and found the pair of shoes 
that had to be changed, and the button 
that had been pulled off the overcoat, and 
some letters that had fallen out of the 
pocket. 

By the time Ethel was through with 
her father’s departure, the boys were in 
an old-fashioned quarrel, settling things 
by a fist argument. 

“For shame!’ she cried, ‘Fred, you 
are too big a boy to strike a little one, 
even if he did kick you.”’ 

John was so insulted at being called 
‘little’? that he let go his hold, and Clara 
came to the rescue with a story that made 
both boys smile and make up, and Ethel 
decided that whatever other things she 
might know, how to manage boys was not 
one of them. She hurried with their 
lunch and helped find mittens and books, 
and was thankful when the front door 
slammed behind her brothers. 

“TI can do something with my mission 
boys, but not a thing with my brothers. 
When mamma is out of sight they are 
simply dreadful,’’ she said, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“TI think it is because they bave seen so 
little of you, and they like to tease you. 
They are certainly bright, handsome fel- 
lows, and, Ethel, you must win them if 
you do nothing else,’’ was Clara’s answer. 

Ethel turned away just in time to see 
Lucy beginning to cut off her long curls 
with a sharp pair of scissors. Ethel was 
so vexed that she shook the little thing as 
she saved the hair, but she regretted it, 
as the crying that followed awoke the 
mother, to say nothing of Clara’s sur- 
prised look at this action of the elder 
sister. 

“Clara, I’m out of patience with our 
spoiled baby, even if she is sick;’’ and 
then she touk the poor little girl in her 
arms and kissed away her tears. 

“TI feel so rested,’’ said Mrs. Northrup, 
with a sweet smile, as she came in a few 
moments later. Clara had been talking 
with Lucy while Ethel had prepared some 


Mr. 





fresh coffee and warmed up her mother's 
breakfast. The grateful look more than 
repaid the daughter, and Etheél’s heart 
smote her when she remembered how 
unusual it was for her to think of her 
mother’s comfort. The girls decided to 
have a quiet home day, and give up the 
trip down town to see an art loan and 
then go to an afternoon musical. Ethe} 
could sew nicely, so she finished a dress 
her mother had begun for Lucy, while 
Clara took the towering mending basket 
and reduced the mountain to a plain, 
While the girls worked in Ethel’s pretty 
room, they talked as only girls can who 
have once been room-mates at school and 
have been separated for some months, 
Clara told of her little home plans and 
how successful they had been. 

‘Belle was as fretful as little Lucy, 
once, but she has become as sweet as sun- 
shine now she sees I love her.”’ 

“But those dear, dreadful boys!’’ 
sighed Ethel. ‘*Where shall I begin?” 

“Suppose you try to become interested 
in what interests them. To-day we will 
entertain them and their friends with our 
candy, and to-morrow accept their offer to 
coast on their bob sled,’’ suggested Clara. 

“T will, though it will be like going to 
my death to get on that crazy thing,” 
said Ethel. 

‘Remember, too, that you will need 
God’s help, and will get it if you ask in 
faith,’’ said her cousin, 

It seemed a very happy day to Ethel as 
she thought it over that evening, for her 
mother had returned from her ride look- 
ing five years younger. 

“Think of it, girls! Papa stopped at a 
greenhouse and got me a pot of flowers, 
dear little daisies, as he used to do twenty- 
five years ago,”’ she said, with a smile. 

The boys were very nice at the supper 
table, and grateful when the girls helped 
them a little with their lessons, and Lucy 
went to bed as happy as possible, 

Every one mourned when cousin Clara 
went home. ‘She’s the sweetest girl I 
ever saw,’’ Ethel heard Fred say to John 
after Clara had gone. 

“Yes, when I marry I will hunt for a 
girl just like cousin Clara. She aiu’t for- 
ever at a fellow, but she made me want to 
be good to please her.”’ 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. “But I’m be- 
ginning to think Eth is pretty nice too. 
She helps us, and don’t scold any more, 
and I'm going to try and please her, too.’’ 

The sister determined that her boys 
should think she was the sweetest girl in 
the world some day, and felt quite en- 
couraged over John’s remark, 

“Aren’t you going to that great Odd 
Fellows’ gathering to-night, papa?’’ Ethel 
asked her father one evening soon after 
her cousin’s departure. 

‘“‘No, my daughter,’? he replied. ‘I 
have been an odd fellow long enough. I 
find that I have left the governing and 
entertaining of my family to your mother 
long enough, and now you are giving up 
outside things to make home better and 
happier, you have taught me my duty 
too.”’ 

The hardest thing was yet to come. 
Ethel found she must give up her mission 
class because it was not a success unless 
she put more time into it than she felt 
she could take from home, ‘There was a 
reason that made it especially hard to re- 
linquish this work to the young lady who 
was willing to assume it. The superin- 
tendent was Dr. Barlow. ‘I shall never 
see him again, for he does not call on 
young ladies,’’ she thought; ‘‘and if we 
met th's way, perhaps’’—but Ethel would 
not admit even to herself what might 
happen if she could meet the noble-look- 
ing young doctor at the Mission and be 
his most efficient helper. This King’s 
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COME, 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomAN’S 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 








Mail orders promptly attended to 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Daughter felt that her mission at present 
was to make herown home what it should 
be, so she resolutely put everything else 
aside. 

“Dr. Barlow,’’ she said, the next Sun- 
day afternoon, ‘I have to give up my mis- 
sion work, but I will find an excellent 
teacher if you are willing.” 

“Tam not,’’ he replied promptly, “for 
J never saw any one manage boys better in 
my life.”’ 

“You would not say that if you saw my 
poor success with my own brothers,” she 
replied witha blush, ‘And that is just 
the reason why I have decided to give up 
all outside work for a time. I have en- 
joyed the work, and perhaps the praise, 
but I see I have neglected my own home, 
and especially my mother, and for the 
present, at least, I must stay at home and 
help make my own brothers what they 
should be.”’ 

‘*Very well,’ said the doctor, in such a 
queer tone that Ethel thought she had 
lost what appreciation she had won from 
him; but she did not stop even to look at 
him, for she was in a hurry to give some 
promised Bible stories to the children at 
home. She determined to think no more 
of the Mission superintendent, but she 
was not very successful, fur before the 
week was over he called to get an address 
he wanted, 

All thfs was some months ago, and 
Ethel has won her eldest brother to her 
King and made both boys very different 
in behavior. The little sister has lost her 
fretfulness, and the mother her weary 
look, and yet other workers have been 
found to take the place of this home 
daughter in outside activities. Miss Prim, 
who lives across the street, says the 
Northrups must be a very sickly family, 
for there is a doctor’s buggy there so 
much, Ethel has found that she did not 
lose any of her heart’s desires by doing 
her duty and by taking first the work 
nearest her hand,—Zion’s Herald. 


MRS. McKINLEY. 

In a life sketch of President McKinley, 
the Philadelphia North American speaks 
‘of the time when he first met the young 
woman who later became his wife. At 25 
years of age, he won his first political 
success. ‘It was two years before this 
promising time of his life,’’ says the North 
American, “that Mr. McKinley became 
acquainted with his future wife. In Can- 
ton there lived a veteran Ohio journalist, 
John Saxton, who established the Ohio 
Repository in 1815, and conducted the 
paper until his death, at an advanced age. 
One of his sons, James A. Saxton, became 
a banker and capitalist. He hada daugh- 
ter, Ida, a girl of many personal charms, 
a tall blonde, with expressive blue eyes, 
winning manner and a quick intelligence. 

‘As a girl she was busy, whether at 
work or at play, and notable for her pref 
erence for doing things herself rather than 
have others do them for her. Of course 
she moved in the first circles of the society 
of the town; but was endeared to every- 
body in the place because of her gentle- 
ness and refinement, added to an active 
sympathy that made her prominent in the 
benevolent enterprises of her home city. 
Her education was the best attainable at 
that time, and she was highly equipped 
for the position of elegant leisure if she 
had cared to follow that kind of life. 
But she did not care for it, and fortu- 
nately had a father with the good sense to 
train his girls to business as well as his 
boys. And so it came about that the 
beautiful daughter of the banker went 
into the bank and mastered the work of 
the cashier. There were questions at first 
about it, fora banker’s daughter, as a rule, 
did not ever dream of learning to do 
things that might avail for a resource if 
compelled to earn her living. Rivals 
whispered things unfavorable to the Sax- 
ton bank, and some suciety women were 
inclined to withdraw their favor from the 
independent girl who was unwilling to be 
a drone. 

‘*But in the case of Ida Saxton her cul- 
ture and ability and serene bearing and 
popularity were of a nature to wither 
Were the family funds giving 
That was 
Mr. Sax- 





gossip. 
out? gossip at first inquired. 
soon found to be not the case. 
ton himself explained the matter. 

‘**T have seen enough girls left stranded 
by sudden losses of means,’ he said, ‘and 
I don’t intend that this shall ever happen 
to my daughter. She can be taken care 
of at home now, but I may be poor some 
day. Nobody ever knows what is going 
to happen. I want her to be able to sup- 
port herself if trouble ever comes her 
way. Above all, I don’t want her to have 
to marry solely to be supported, as I have 
seen plenty of girls do. I want her to 
marry because and whom she wants to.’ 

“These were the soundest of modern 
doctrines, but they were a bit in advance 
of their times in °70, and they caused 
something of a commotion in a small 
town. Still more commotion was caused 
when the face of the prettiest girl in the 
whole town appeared at the cashier’s 
window. Young men found it conven- 





ient to draw out their money in extremely 
small checks. This necessitated frequent 
visits to the bank. 

‘*Through all the flutter that her pres- 
ence caused in the place of business Miss 
Saxton preserved a businesslike calm, 
She worked diligently and learned the 
business thoroughly. She was accurate, 
quick and reliable, and she has the equip- 
ment to take her place to-day in the busi- 
ness world and hold her own with men. 

‘*Through it all she clung to the eternal 
feminine. She has been said to have all 
the virtues and none of the faults of the 
‘new woman.’ She considers this one of 
her greatest compliments, 

“When the young lawyer, William Mc- 
Kinley, returned from his law studies, he 
found her still turning away discouraged 
suitors. He made up his mind then to 
do what he has made a habit all his life— 
to go in and win. He accomplished his 
purpose, and the wedding was solemnized 
in the old Presbyterian Church in Canton 
on January 25, 1871.”’ 


A CLOSED ERA IN COLORADO. 





The Denver Rocky Mountain News, in 
a leading editorial headed “A Closed Era,”’ 
graphically describes the changes that 
have taken place in the political conven- 
tions since women have been serving as 
delegates. ‘This editorial says: 


Ever since the coming of the woman 
delegate the interest of political conven- 
tions has waned; not the interest in them, 
but their attractions as a three-ring circus, 
where the elephant walked round the 
ring, the clown began to dance and sing, 
and the boys around the monkey cage 
were warned not to monkey with the in- 
mates. There was a time when a man 
bade his family farewell before going to a 
convention, with a feeling that he might 
never see them again, or that his battered 
remains might be brought home on a 
stretcher, If he was a thoughtful pater- 
familias he took out an additional insur- 
ance policy. Those were balcyon days 
when one convention was taken possession 
of by a crowd of armed hobos whose 
cheerful purpose it was to lynch the 
chairman. There was the Robber Seventh 
of blessed memory, and the eighth, when 
for days two factions fought over the or 
ganization of the house, and members of 
the legislature carried concealed weapons 
in both hip pockets, to say nothing of 
their guns and swords and pistols dis- 
played openly. And who has forgotten 
the election when two ballot boxes were 
stolen outright and a late governor of the 
State was knocked into a cocked hat and 
the adjacent gutter, while a policeman 
gazed placidly on the melee? 

Woman suffrage and the Australian 
ballot have done away with all the spec- 
tacular features of politics. Gone are the 
days when a great leader could cheer his 
men on with the inspiring words, ‘‘Have 
harmony, b’yes, even if ye have to fight 
for it.’”’ The primaries may be sizzling 
hot, but they are conducted decently 
and in order; the convention may split, 
and there may be heartrendings and bit- 
terness, but the pill is sugar-coated. To 
reverse the scriptural case, there may 
be guile in his heart, but the words of the 
politician are as butter. ‘‘A political con- 
vention is no more fun than any other 
kind of a convention,”’ said a bloodthirsty 
man who used to be known as an epicure 
in politics. And this, alas, is true. The 
tusks of the elephant have been drawn; 
the teeth of the tiger filed down to his 
gums and his claws padded. There are 
macadamized turnpikes through the jungle 
of politics, and, as an able statesman said 
on another occasion, ‘‘The women done 
it.”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CITY HOUSEKEEPING NEEDED. 
Co_uMBIA, Pa., SEPT. 18, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Within the past few weeks, several 
eminent gentlemen in Pennsylvania have 
publicly urged the women of Philadelphia 
to assist in reforming the political gov- 
ernment of our State metropolis. One 
leading newspaper made a double-column 
appeal to the mothers of its city, plainly 
stating the relation between home and 
city housekeeping. Extracts from this 
able editorial are as follows: 

There are two ways of keeping the home 
pure;—by building a high fence around it 
to shut out the sights of the wicked world, 
and by endeavoring to better the outside 
environment into which the young must 
enter sooner or later.... No home in 
Philadelphia, however high the walls of 
exclusion, can escape the effect of its en- 
vironment.... For the sake of her own 
boys and girls, and of all boys and girls, 
there is laid upon the good woman, as we 
have said, a special obligatien to give her 
influence against the moral plague by 
which the home is surrounded. 

Philadelphia is not alone in her need of 
womanly assistance in municipal house- 
kéeping. In every city the questions of 
pure air, water supply, street lighting and 
cleaning, garbage disposal, sewerage, and 
moral surroundings are vital to women as 
to men. And the only flimsy protection 
for Pennsylvania women is easily ignored 





influence.” In all public questions votes 
are what count for common good. Would 
the men of Philadelphia be content to 
submit to disfranchisement, and trust to 
mere influence? What is essential is that 
the votes of our good women be authori- 
tatively recorded, and thus afford our 
homes the protection of both fathers and 
mothers, One fifth of the tax-payers of 
Philadelphia are women, How are they 
represented? IpA PoRTER BOYER. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarrioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 











Ashthma Cure Free 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASEs. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 


WRITE YOUR 


NAME AND 


ADDRESS PLAINLY. 











RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: “Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 
a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TArr Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 





After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Avon Sprines, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 


My wife has been afflicted 


with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 


her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street. 


Fes. 5, 1901, 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. 


Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT 


BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Sold by all 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 








Teo Valley ond Wilts 00 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” AZING, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen! 
of the bacitic coast, will be sent on applicatior 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. Saw, Avice Stons Biackwstu, and 
Luoy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman's 
JouRnAL Office 3 Park St.; Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOBs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenes 
that we offer the beat. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCHES. 

The conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are voting upon the revised 
constitution, which includes a provision 
to make women definitely eligible for 
election as lay delegates to the General 
Conference. Some of the German confer- 
ences are bitterly opposing the pending 
revision, which must be voted upon asa 
whole. The eligibility of women is the 
basis of their opposition. Thns far thirty- 
one conferences have voted on the new 
constitution, and have cast 3,974 votes for 
it to 1,295 against. It requires three- 
fourths of all the votes cast in all the 
annual conferences to concur with the 
General Conference, which has already 
given the new constitution the neceesary 
two-thirds vote. 


Meanwhile the M. E. Church is eagerly 
accepting more and greater service from 
its elect women, as witness these items 
from late church papers: 


Rev. Lucy Bowker Whittier, of Boston 
University School of Theology (1900), who 
has been teaching Old Testament exegesis 
and homiletics in the National Training 
School for Deaconesses at Washington, 
D. C., the past year, has been occupying 
the pulpit of the Methodist Church at 
Bridgton, Me., during the vacation ab- 
sence of the pastor, Rev. C. C. Whidden, 
to the great acceptance of large audiences. 


Miss Harriet L. Kemper occupied the 
pulpit of Court Street Church, Flint, 
Mich., on the Sunday during the pastor’s 
absence at the International Epworth 
League Convention. She made a most 
convincing and earnest plea for the W. F. 
M. 8. in the morning, a short address to 
the Sunday school, at night spoke in the 
Epworth League devotional meeting, tell- 
ing of Epworth Leagues in India, and at 
the evening public service spoke on young 
people’s work, the Student Volunteer 
movement, the campaign, etc, 


Miss Nellie D, Thompson, well known 
in eastern Maine, was the evangelist at 
the Bunker Hill camp-meeting. She ren- 
dered very acceptable service in preach- 
ing, conducting altar services, and with 
the children. Everybody liked Miss 
Thompson so well that at the close of the 
week the Association engaged her in ad- 
vance for another year. 


The Methodist deaconess is not confined 
to nursing and Bible-reading. To quote 
from Zion’s Herald: 


‘*Yes, she is pretty busy,’’ said a dea- 
coness, speaking of another deaconess in 
the Home. ‘The pastor of the church 
which she serves is away on his vacation, 
and has left everything in her care, even 
the pulpit.’ 

The report in the same paper from a re- 
markably successful and fervent camp- 
meeting in Maine says: 


No small credit is due, through God, to 
Miss Norma Fenderich, our deaconess 
from tne Boston Home, who through the 
week held services twice each day for the 
children and young people, and labored 
personally with quiet, unassuming, ear- 
nest zeal in His name for the success at 
Nobleboro this year. Praise God for this 
latest great monument in our great 
church} May the Deaconess Homes in- 
crease, and such deaconesses multiply! 
Let the brethren in Rockland District 
who are desiring evangelistic help this 
fall on their charges send to Miss Fisk of 
the Boston Home for a deaconess. 


Yet another—Miss Harriet B. Knapp, a 
graduate of the Boston Deaconess Train- 
ing School, will have entire charge of the 
church in Quechee, Vt., for the remainder 
of the conference year. For four weeks 
previous to the coming of Miss Knapp, 
another deaconess, Miss Martin, minis- 
tered to this church, and ‘‘much good was 
accomplished.’’? Miss Martin is now at 
work at St. Albans, Vt. 

The deaconess work has opened a wide 
field for women possessed of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and consecrated to Christian 
service. A Methodist paper says: 

The demand for trained deaconess 
workers is far in excess of the supply. 
Pastors can do the church great service 
by counselling young women, whom they 
deem fitted for this line of service, to at- 
tend one of the training schools and enter 
upon this work. Any church which will 
raise the $100 necessary to send a worker 
to a training school fur one year, if she is 
not able to pay her own way, will be do- 
ing a distinct service to the cause of 
Christ and to Methodism. 

The pages of the Methodist papers of 
last week fairly glow with heart-felt and 
eloquent tributes to the useful life, the 
beneficent work, the tireless energy, and 
the noble character of Miss Isabella Tho- 
burn, the peerless and pioneer missionary. 
The mission in India is sorely bereft. 
Within three months its Bishop and its 
mother have left it mourning. Says Zion’s 
Herald: 

What Bishop Parker was among the 
men, Miss Thoburn was among the wom- 
en in that great field. No one can take 
her place. All will be overwhelmed with 
a sense of irreparable loss. Tears will 
flow as for no other. ‘tA mother in Is- 
rael,’’ she had come to be in the fullness of 
her years, the ripeness of her experience, 
and the wealth of her Christian life, so 
spotless, so glorious, so prolific of good at 





every point. What a splendid crown she 
has received! What a precious memorial 
she has left! 


Verily, is it not time that the great 
Methodist Church, with its record of 
effort in behalf of progress, should rise to 
the height of declaring that in all its 
rules, tenets, ordinances, and emoluments, 
“there is neither male nor female; but ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus’’? o. Me Be 





THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 

The wide-spread discussion by club 
women of the domestic service problem 
reveals some interesting phases. In an 
address at the open meeting of the much- 
talked of Housemaids’ Union, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Henrotin, former president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
told the large assembly of domestics that 
she favored their organization, because it 
would surely lead to aunion of household 
employers. This would bring the domes- 
tic-service question before the two classes 
most interested, for rational and mutual 
discussion, and must work out its best 
solution. It is reported that the audience 
received the word of a possible mistresses’ 
union with considerable surprise. Mrs. 
Henrotin paid a tribute to the servants of 
America, from which many mistresses 
would dissent. She said, ‘*They number 
1,500,000. Over half of these are foreign- 
born, and we have taught them all they 
know. They are the best domestics in 
the world—the quickest to learn, the 
quickest to work, and the best to handle.”’ 

Mrs. Thomas W. Spence, a prominent 
clubwoman of Milwaukee, is interested in 
the establishment in that city of a club 
made up ff girls and women in domestic 
service, The cooks, maids, seamstresses 
and nurses will be urged to join the club, 
which has been started by three maids 
now in the employ of Mrs. Spence. These 
girls say, ‘‘We don’t wanta union, because 
we are satisfied with our work, and there 
isno need of making any united demands. 
But we do feel that a club will help us to 
raise the public’s opinion of our social 
standing. As far as we are able, we shall 
make the club attractive, so that those 
girls who have not yet proved themselves 
eligible will find it worth while to try to 
do so.’’ Mrs. Spense has interested a 
number of her friends, and their idea is to 
give the girls moral and perhaps at the 
start financial support; to provide an at- 
tractive clubroom, where games and other 
recreations may be enjoyed, and to let the 
scheme work out its further development, 

The Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has planned to offer prizes each 
year during the State Fair for long and 
efficient service, in the hope of raising 
the standard of capability, and affording 
additional inducement to enter the ranks 
of house-helpers. This is the first sequel 
to the more or less general discussion of 
the *‘problem’’ among the clubwomen of 
that State for fully a year past. The prize 
competition will be under the auspices of 
the Household Economics Committee of 
the Federation. 





FOR SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


Miss Jane Addams and her helpers are 
adding to the already extensive ‘‘plant’’ of 
Hull House, Chicago. Work shops are 
being built under the gymnasium, The 
labor museum, which has already attract- 
ed much interest and done much good, is 
being enlarged. An apartment house is 
being built, which it is hoped will serveas 
a model for the property owners in that 
ward. Prof. Graham Taylor hopes soon 
to see completed his fine structure, in 
which there is to be room for all the set- 
tlement’s workers and their ever-increas- 
ing departments of work, as well as for 
the enterprises of the Tabernacle church, 
Not the least interesting feature is a tene- 
ment to be constructed and managed sole- 
ly for the housing of poor working wom- 
en. It will be provided with a day 
nursery, in which children will be cared 
for while the mothers go to work. Rents 
will be placed within the reach of the class 
of women for whom the building is in- 
tended, the income from the investment 
being asecondary consideration. 





The Educational Alliance of New York 
is an active power for social betterment. 
It has two noble buildings, where it re- 
ceives 80,000 patrons a week. Under its 
able superintendent, Dr, David Blaustein, 
it conducts a lecture course, concerts, de- 
bates, mass meetings, forty clubs, seventy 
classes, a gymnasium, a social hall, a read- 
ing room, @ penny savings bank and a 
vacation camp. It is connected with the 
Aquilar Library, which conducts a branch 
in the Alliance’s chief building on East 
Broadway. In its auditorium a course of 
free public lectures is given every year, 
and on its broad roof is a well-equipped 
roof garden. The educational course in- 
cludes millinery, dressmaking, photog- 
raphy, moulding, typewriting, stenogra- 
phy, German, French, Latin, Hebrew, 
history, composition, rhetoric, English 





literature, chemistry, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, civics and other sub- 
jects. The woman’s department is con- 
ducted by Miss Belle Linderer, who is 
described as a young woman of rare abil- 
ity, culture and accomplishments. 

Among the good deeds of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company of New York 
is the proposed erection of a model tene- 
ment house for colored people, at the 
instance of two philanthropic women, 
large stockholders of the company, who 
give a special subscription for this pur- 
pose. The site, two lots with a frontage 
of fifty feet on the north side of Sixty- 
second Street, was bought in 1899, for 
$17,500. It is just opposite one of the 
most densely crowded blocks in New York, 
a space 800 by 200 feet, which contains 
nearly 4,000 people, two-thirds of them 
colored, 





MRS. STANTON’S GRANDSON. 

A French paper says: ‘‘Young Robert 
(Livingston) Stanton, son of our confrére, 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, has just finished 
his studies for the year 1900-1901 with 
great distinction. He led his class in 
two studies, and received honorable men- 
tion nine times during the distribution of 
the prizes at the Lycée Janson; and yes- 
terday he took the first part of his bacca- 
laureate degree at the Sorbonne.’”’ This 
brilliant young man is Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s oldest grandchild. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 10, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At our State Fair last week, the Min- 
nesota Suffrage Association had a repre- 
sentative on duty each day in the Federa- 
tion Building. 

This is a commodious club-house, which 
is now given up during Fair week to the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and allied interests. A short programme 
of entertainment or instruction was given 
here morning and afternoon, and in the 
afternoon tea was served. Here we had 
our literature and visitors’ register, and 
here we met and talked with many hun- 
dreds of visitors during the week. 

The great event of the week, however, 
was the opening of the Fair on Monday 
with speeches by Theodore Roosevelt, 
General Miles, and others. After the 
speeches and an hour’s handshaking, the 
distinguished visitors took luncheon at 
the Federation Building as guests of the 
Fair officials, assisted by a reception com- 
mittee of club women, 

Although not on the programme, our 
suffrage workers for the day determined 
to have the autographs of the entire party 
placed upon our register, and to do so it 
was necessary to intercept the procession 
onits way tothelunchroom. Dr. Koch’s 
fountain pen was lent for the occasion, 
and a fair, white page was turned and 
ready. The carriages drove up to the 
door and their occupants alighted. At 
this juncture the brave suffragist who 
had taken her stand with pen in readiness 
for the fateful moment was suddenly 
seized with heart-failure, and the day 
would have been lost had not our intrepid 
Dr. Martha G. Ripley stepped into the 
breach. With a graceful flourish of the 
fountain pen and a polite request, whose 
dulcet tones only remain in memory, the 
column was brought toa halt. Mr. Roose- 
velt came first, and while inscribing his 
emphatic and characteristic signature, he 
reminded us that he was the first Governor 
of New York to put woman suffrage into 
a message—a fact, by the way, that we are 
not likely to forget, and one which, with 
other good deeds and sterling qualities, 
caused Mrs. Catt to refer to him at the 
national convention, to our intense satis- 
faction, as ‘‘our beloved Theodore Roose- 
velt.” 

Following him, General Miles, Governor 
Van Sant, Archbishop Ireland, Senator 
Nelson and other distinguished gentlemen 
recorded their names and lent a new lustre 
to our old register, which has on former 
occasions received autographs of many 
great and good men and women, 

Our registration during the week ran 
above one thousand, and a leaflet or Bul- 
letin was given to every person register- 
ing, as well as to many who were unable 
for the throng to get to the desk. The 
suffrage sentiment among the crowds that 
thronged the building appeared to be far 
in excess of the opposition. In fact, the 
latter was so slight as to be hardly no- 
ticeable. All of which points to the suc- 
cess of our cause in the near future, 

Lora C. LITTLE. 








Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The new drama, by 
Henry Pettit and Augustus Harris, “A 
Million of Money,”’ will have its first 
American production on Monday, Sept. 30, 
and make the attraction for the coming 
week, This interesting play tells the 
story of the son of a country clergyman 
who, by the death of an uncle, inherits a 
million pounds, and becomes an easy prey 
to designing associates of both sexes, 
The hero is a strongly drawn character, 
and passes through all his temptations to 
an honorable and happy ending. Partic- 
ularly effective stage settings, for which 
elaborate preparations have been made, 
and the scenes on the race course and at 
the night féte, will be prominent features. 
Chocolate bonbons at the Monday matinee, 


—_—o—_—_ 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Next week willsee Adolphe Mayer’s pro- 
duction of the original American-Japanese 
musical comedy in one act, entitled ‘*Miyo 
San (White Lilacs). The book and lyrics 
are by Herbert M. Lome, the music by 
Byrd Dougherty. The cast includes Oliver 
T. Holden, Laura Denio, Florence Tyler 
and Helen Brackett. The scene, a Japan- 
ese tea-house and garden in Tokio, will 
admit of gorgeous pictorial embellish- 
ment. Joseph Adelman, the xylophone 
soloist, will be heard on that instrument, 
on the chime organ, and on the drum, 
Mise Lucy Monroe and Charles Sinclair 
will present ‘‘Jags,’’ a little comedy of 
errors, and there will be many other 
attractions, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
ae on easy terms. Apply at46 Sawyer Avenue, 

Jorchester, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her espe.ial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, toot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
crllent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL office 3 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or a person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other rooms for September. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise and cummin, frankincense, camel’s 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Caesarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable nome at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 


A Daughter of the 
Prophets.... 


By CURTIS VAN DYKE. 








The American Woman’s Novel. 

Was it Written by a Man? 

That is the Question Perplexing 
the Critics. 


A man’s book on a woman’s topic, it 
deals boldly with interesting social and 
religious problems, and meets you witha 
shock, 

**A noble book.” 

“Intensely interesting.” 

“A literary treat.’’ 

“A bewitching love story.”’ 

“It is a book that can be read by all classes 
with interest and profit.” 


So say the reviewers. 
Cloth, 12mo, attractively produced, $1.00, 


May be ordered through any bookseller, 
or will be sent postpaid for the price, by 


The Abbey Press, Publishers, 
Of 114 Fifth Ave., New York, 


London, Montreal and elsewhere, 
always issue interesting works. 


who 


Boston & 


WHIT Maine R. R. 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


FROM 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and 
Worcester. 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 5, 1901, 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


omiiiion 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 

For rates and information apply at Bos- 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington St., 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices. 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. e J J ws 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 


COOK’S. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 

















Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
w.s. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











John Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street- 
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